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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 


On reaching the 25th volume the Editorial Board decided to mark the 
milestone with a silver anniversary namber. It was felt that readers would 
be inspired by a recital of the efforts made to maintain a periodical devoted 
to the profession of vocational guidance, and that future historians of the 
vocational guidance movement would benefit from documents assembled 
during the lifetime of those who helped to make the history. 

For an overview of the fortunes of the Journal, the editors called on John 
M. Brewer who during its early precarious years saw to it that the Journal 
was provided with a home and continuous leadership. 

To provide dramatic contrast between early and present status, Vol. 1, 
No. 1 is reproduced in this issue. A photograph of assembled files (page 76) 
will permit the reader to observe the changes in format that have marked the 
evolution of the Journal. 

Inasmuch as personalities always have reader-interest, biographical 
sketches and portraits of editors are provided, with their first editorials which 
reflect the themes of interest during the various regimes. Names of persons 
who served on the Editorial Board show the widespread participation in 
the affairs of the Journal on the part of the members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 

The greatest expansion of the Journal and its greatest increase in circu- 
lation occurred during the six years when it enjoyed the benefits of coopera- 
tion with the National Occupational Conference, directed first by Franklin 
J. Keller and later by Edwin A. Lee. A full account of the service rendered 
by this organization is published in this issue, with due recognition of the 
substantial financial support given to the Journal by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

The Executive Secretary of the NVGA, who also serves as Business Mana- 
ger of OCCUPATIONS, details the business history of the Journal, show- 
ing circulation curves, expenses, and sources of income. 

It is hoped that during forthcoming issues of Vol. XXV, we may present 
other commemorative features. 

We of this generation have fulfilled our obligation in compiling and pre- 
serving the archives of the Journal. Historians of 1971 may begin where 
we leave off —H. D. K. 
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FOREWORD 


Ata recent meeting of the Trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, it was decided to publish at intervals dur- 
ing the year a bulletin. This, the first copy, gives summaries of 
papers read at the National convention and whatever news items 
could be gathered in the short time at our disposal. In the fu- 
ture it is hoped that branch associations and members of the As- 
socation will send news items and other matters of interest to 
the National Association, to the Secretary, 607 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


The National Vocational Guidance Association met in its an- 
nual convention, February 25 and 26, 1921, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in conjunction with the annual convention of the National Soci- 
ety for Vocational Education. The meetings were most interest- 
ing and helpful. The first session was very appropriately given 
over to the subject of psychological tests. Many delegates to 
other conventions crowded in to hear the four addresses on the 
various aspects of this subject. Summaries of the papers appear 
elsewhere in the bulletin. 

Several meetings of the convention were given over to the 
consideration of the report of the committee appointed to draft a 
set of Principles for vocational guidance. Intensive study of the 
various sections by sub-committees and detailed discussion in the 
general meetings resulted in the formation of a body of statements 
to which most of the membership can subscribe. 

One meeting was devoted to reports from the field. The work 
of the New England Vocational Guidance Association in holding 
extension meetings in various cities was one of the commendable 
features reported upon; the New York Association reported that 
it was assisting in furthering part-time plans; Minneapolis report- 
ed the recent successful meetings of the Minneapolis branch dur- 
ing the convention of the Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West; the Cincinnati Association discussed its coop- 
eration with the Vocation Bureau; Philadelphia has investigated 
opportunities for vocational education; California, Oakland par- 
ticularly, reported the growth of interest in the vocational guid- 


ance field in the west. 
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One of the best meetings of the Association was that held on 
Saturday night at the high school. It was an experience meet- 
ing devoted almost wholly to the work as it concerns teachers. 
One after another high school deans of women, vocational! coun- 
selors and teachers of classes in occupations told about plans in 
use. These reports from the field were exceedingly hopeful. 

At the banquet and business meeting, 66 members were pres- 
ent. An address was given by a representative of the Canadian 
Employment Service, who expressed a desire for our cooperation 
with the work in Canada. At this meeting the officers for this 
year were elected. 


GREETINGS 


Your newly elected President takes this first opportunity to 
send greetings to the members of the Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and to inform you of the plans for the coming year which 


have been made by your Executive Committee. 
HELEN J. WOOLLEY, President 


PLANS FOR THE YEAR 


The National Vocational Guidance Association hopes to make 
a real contribution this year toward formulating a statement as 
to just what is now being accomplished in the field of vocational 
guidance in the United States. Last year the Association con- 
centrated its efforts on a definition of the field of Vocational Guid- 
ance, and a formulation of principles. What we now wish to 
know is the extent to which these principles are being carried out 
in various centers, how far the several phases of vocational guid- 
ance have been developed, and what methods have proved most 
efficacious in each instance. 

Since vocational guidance is by our own definition so compre- 
hensive a term, a complete survey of its present status constitutes 
a very large task. Unaided, the Vocational Guidance Association 
is not equipped to carry out a real survey, but fortunately for us 
the Children’s Bureau has expressed a desire to undertake it. Sev- 
eral years ago, just before the war, the Children’s Bureau had 
taken the first steps toward a survey, and had engaged our pres- 
ent secretary, Miss Anne Davis, to undertake it. The press of 
war work, however, prevented the plan from being carried out. 
The Bureau is now ready to resume the task, and has asked the 
Executive Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to serve as an Advisory Committee for the survey. 

The plan of the Children’s Bureau will involve sending inves- 
tigators into the field, but they cannot be sent to every commu- 
nity where work in vocational guidance is under way. The asso- 
ciation hopes to assist the Bureau in two ways: first, in the selec- 
tion of the centers where an intensive investigation will be best 
worth while, and second, by supplementing the survey with some 
information about places where the investigators are not sent. 

As a first step in carrying out the project, the Executive Com- 
mittee is preparing a syllabus which will serve as a guide in sum- 
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marizing the vocationa] guidance work of any community. This 
syllabus will be sent to each local branch, and to individuals in 
sections of the country where there are no local branches, with a 
request that a summary of work be made out, using the syllabus 
as a guide. The Committee hopes that the returns wil! assist in 
selecting the communities where investigators should be sent, and 
wil! also furnish information of a less complete type about the 
entire field. The most urgent message of the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is, therefore, that each member assist in this 
preliminary local survey, to the end that we may all know what 
has now been accomplished, and what the next steps should be. 


Abstracts of Papers on Mental Tests, read at the National meeting in At- 
lantic City, February 25, 1921 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TESTS IN 
COLLEGE 


TESTS MORE USEFUL FOR PROGNOSIS THAN FOR DIAGNOSIS— 
ELABORATE TESTS FOR ENTERING CLASSES 
By Stephen S. Colvin, Director, Schcol of Education. Brown University 

Intelligence tests are at present employed very extensively for 
the purpose of educational prognosis and diagnosis. However, 
the value for diagnosis is decidedly less than that for prognosis. 
A carefully constructed and properly administered intelligence 
test will predict with a good deal of accuracy the probable success 
of a pupil in school, but it furnishes only a limited amount of 
imformation in regard to the detailed aspects of his mentality that 
in their sum constitutes his total intelligence. Intelligence tests 
may be used to some extent, however, for the purpose of discover- 
ing an individual’s capacities and also for the purpose of giving 
him advice in regard to his educational and vocational career. At 
Brown University intelligence tests are now used for this purpose. 

The entering classes have been given rather elaborate mental 
tests during the last three years. In the fall of 1918 the Alpha 
Army tests ‘and the so-called Brown University tests were given. 
The following year the Brown University tests and the Thorndike 
tests for college freshmen were administered, and during the pres- 
ent academic year these same tests have again been employed. 

With this information at hand students are advised in regard 
to their selection of courses of study and their preparation for 
life careers. In this work of educational advice and direction the 
intellicence tests have been found particularly valuable in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. They show to some extent whether a student is better 
suited for a professional career or for business pursuits. 

2. They indicate the type of mind that a student possesses. 

3. At times they throw light on his home environment and 
his educational equipment 

4. They make possible a distinction between character qual- 
ities and mental alertness. 
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5. They sometimes reveal the presence or lack of scholarly 
ambitions and proper educational ideals. 

6. They often show whether it is desirable for a student to 
continue in college or to withdraw. 

7. The results frequently serve as an incentive to students to 
do work up to the level of their mental abilities. 

Intelligence tests alone can never be used safely for prognostic 
or diagnostic purposes. They should be supplemented by all 
other data obtainable in regard to the individuals examined. In 
addition to intelligence tests, character tests and tests for special 
aptitudes are greatly needed. These latter tests have been at- 
tempted only here and there, but there is a reasonable prospect 


that satisfactory tests of this nature will ultimately be devised. 
Reprinted from Schoo! Life 


MENTAL TESTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


UNJUSTIFIED AND UNSCIENTIFIC CLAIMS ARE HURTFUL, BUT 
SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE, 
NEVERTHELESS 

Dy W. M. Proctor, Prcfessor cf Seccnaary Education, Stenford University 

We are in the early stages of experimentation in regard to the 
use of mental tests in vocational guidance. Half-baked psy- 
chologists, who claim to be able to chart. minutely the aptitudes 
of people so that they can be properly labeled and pigeonholed 
for future vocational reference, have greatly hindered the move- 
ment. But substantial progress has been made in ability to dis- 
cover individual levels of intelligence by means of psychological 
tests. 

The next step in advance must be in the discovery of occupa- 
tional intelligence levels. The Army division of psycholocgy made 
a start in this direction. Nearly 2,000,000 men were examined 
on the Army Alpha-scale. Some 40,000 of these test scores were 
distributed according to the occupations of the men tested. Com- 
mon laborers made a median score of 35 out of a possible 212 
points; the median for semiskilled laborers was 42; for skilled 
laborers, 61; for clerical and business workers, 96; and for pro- 
fessional workers, 140. These results are suggestive of the possi- 
bility of discovering approximate intelligence levels for the various 
occupations. 

The Speaker has applied the Alpha group test to 930 Califor- 
nia high-school pupils and found that according to the above 
medians for occupational groups, from 15 to 30 per cent of the 
high-school pupils were ambitious to enter occupations for which 
they were-probably not fitted on grounds of mental ability. With 
knowledge of mental ability in his possession the vocational ad- 
viser could give much sounder vocational advice. 

Improvement in methods of discovering individual mental 
ability and the establishment of approximate intelligence levels 
for different occupations will materially aid the vocational coun- 
selor in his work. The counselor, however, needs to realize clearly 
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that he is dealing with probabilities and not with certainties; 


above all, that he is an advisor and not a dictator. 
Reprinted from School Life 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN THE INDUSTRIES 


MENTAL TESTS ARE SUPPLANTING HAPHAZARD AND UNSCIEN- 
TIFIC METHODS OF SELECTING WORKERS FOR JOBS 

By Morris S. Viteles, Instructor in Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 

There are two aspects to job selection—choosing a worker to 
fill a particular job and choosing the most suitable job for a 
prospective worker. Industry is primarily interested in getting the 
worker for the job. 

Psychological tests are replacing in industry the hapazard 
methods of choice in which the only measure of the applicant's fit- 
ness, outside of previous experience, is the judgment of the fore- 
man or the employment manager on the basis of mere observation. 

Sometimes those who make the selection use such additional 
criteria as the concavity or convexity of the applicant’s face, the 
shape of the head, the length of the fingers, and any number of 
other standards which pseudoscientists are recommending to in- 
dustrial executives. The readiness of industry to employ these 
methods is an indication of the need which is felt for some more 
definite criterion of selection than that of mere observation. 

Psychological and trade tests provide definite standards—the 
former for inexperienced workers, the latter for experienced work- 
ers. The psychological test, as well as the trade test, gives the 
applicant something to do, and that which he does involves in its 
performance the same abilities which the worker needs to attain 
proficiency on the job for which he is applying. Psychological 
tests are used for jobs as diverse as machine hand and department 
head and include the whole range of commercial and manufactur- 
ing occupations. 

One factor in vocational guidance should be the boy’s compe- 
tency for the occupation which he seeks or is advised to enter. 
The possession or absence of such competency can be determined 
by the use of the same tests which are being used by industry to 
select workers. 

The test is only one of the factors in guidance. It is com- 
bined with the boy’s health, his desires, temperament, and other 
conditions to determine final choice of an occupation. It can be 
used, however, in place of the harsher method of trial and failure, 
to weed out those who are definitely incompetent to attain profi- 


ciency in vocations which otherwise seem suitable. 
Reprinted from School Life 
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TESTS IN INDUSTRY 


Ridh S. Clark, Vocational Guidance and Employment Service fer Juniors, N. Y.C. 

The use of intelligence tests for grading students in schoo! has 
well justified itself. By knowing the Intelligence Quotient of the 
student, class work can be organized so that the subject matter 
can be better adapted to exceptional children. This is well 
known and has proved to have aroused better interest on the part 
of teachers and better attendance and school standing on the part 
of students. 

More information, however, can be secured from the complex 
intelligence test than from merely the determination of the Intel- 
ligence Quotient of the student. By using the Otis test a study 
of the individual’s speed and accuracy as well as strong and weak 
abilities can be made. From these points of view groups of stu- 
dents taking different courses in the High Schools can be studied. 
For example, the students who select the four years academic 
course are a younger, brighter, more accurate and quicker grou) 
than those taking three year courses for special training. More 
over, they show certain distinctive traits in that, for example, the 
most conspicuous best test of the group is the Arithmetic test, 
while the most conspicuous poorest test is the memory test. For 
commercial students, however, the most conspicuous best test is 
the memory test and the most conspicuous poorest test is that of 
following directions. 

A further study of courses can be made by comparing the 
graduating group with those who enter. When these students are 
differentiated in terms of intelligence, speed, and accuracy, one 
can comprehend the more easily which students are apt to succeed 
in a course. ; 

Special tests can readily be used in educational guidance when 
the results of intelligence tests are doubtful. Such a test as the 
Thurstone Clerical Test, which can be used as a group test, can 
select students especially fitted for the commerical course. As this 
test does not show a marked correlation with intelligence, it is 
distinctly valuable in educational guidance for measuring this 
special ability. 

The Stenquist Mechanical Ability Test, which has recently 
been made a “paper test’’, can also be used where educational 
guidance can not readily be made on the basis of an intelligence 
test. This test has also been found not to have a high correlation 
with intelligence. It also may be taken as a measure of a special 
ability and used to guide students into manual training and tech- 
nical courses when marked ability is shown. 

The combination of such tests for special ability with general 
intelligence tests makes the best basis for educational guidance. 
If intelligence may be defined as capacity to learn, when once a 
special ability 1s detected, the amount of training which the indi- 
vidual can profit by is the more easily determined and his course 
of training the better mapped out. 
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In New York City, the public High Schools offer eight distinct 
courses of training. Four of these have been studied by the use 
of the Otis Intelligence test. The information thus secured affords 
a valuable basis for educational guidance. 


NEWS ITEMS 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The latest development in vocational guidance in Minneapolis 
has been the separating of the placement and guidance depart- 
ments of the public school system from the attendance and cen- 
sus departments. The placement and guidance departments are 
now affiliated with the junior section of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and Mr. C. A. Zuppann, District Vocational Offi- 
cer of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, has been 
appointed director. Mr. Zuppann assumes office July 15. 

The Woman’s Occupational Bureau has just published a folder 
on Women and Personnel Work, and expects to publish another 
on Business Openings for Women in Minneapolis inamonth. The 
latter is the first in a new series of vocational folders prepared 
by Barbara H. Wright, fellow in research at the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union in 1919-20. 

Dunwoody Institute has operated a vocational clinic the past 
year in cooperation with the State Board of Education for the 
vocational guidance of disabled civilians in the State of Minne- 
sota. The clinic is made up of the executive staff, various mem- 
bers of the teaching force, and Professor Arthur F. Payne of the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Prosser and Dr. Payne gave the 
test and a physician the medical examination. This clinic was also 
used by the Rotary Club and the Y. M. C. A. in a “Know Your- 
self” campaign. 

NEW ENGLAND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

One of the most interesting features of the year’s work was 
the Extension meeting of the Association, which was called the 
Lawrence convention on Vocational Guidance. Some 400 teachers 
from Lawrence and neighboring towns heard the two programs; 
the first on various phases of Vocational Guidance in Education, 
the second on the relation of the school to Business and Industry. 

As a result of this meeting a Vocational Counselor was ap- 
pointed for the Lawrence Evening High School, the largest eve- 
ning high school in New England. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUMMER CONFERENCE 

New Lecture Hall, Harvard University, corner of Kirkland 
and Oxford Streets, Cambridge, Friday afternoon, July 29, 1921, 
2:30 to 5 o’clock. Open to public. 

The Summer Conference of the New England Vocational Guid- 
ance Association will this year be addressed by the following men: 
Mr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education. 
This will be Commissioner Tigert’s first public appearance in 
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New E ae since his appointment by President Harding. Mr. 
James P. Munroe, Vice-Chairman of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Mr. Frank V. Thompson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, and Vice-President of the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Professor Alexander J. Inglis, Har- 
vard University: “Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education.” 
Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University will preside. 

A Summer Conference is held by the Association annually, at 
Harvard University, for the benefit of the students in the Sum- 
mer Schoo! of Harvard University, the Summer Session of Boston 
University and summer courses at other educational institutions. 
Similarly a Winter Conference is held each year at Boston Uni- 
versity, likewise open to the public. 

CINCINNATI 

The Vocational Guidance Association of Cincinnati held a 
series of meetings last year in which. in addition to discussing the 
formulation of the principles, the interest centered in reports of 
the various phases of vocational guidance work which were being 
carried out in the vicinity of Cincinnati. We discovered what is 
doubtless true elsewhere, that we were really ignorant of what 
was going on in our own city. Those in charge of various phases 
of vocational education, of placement, of scholarships and of the 
preparation of vocational information took charge of the meet- 
ings, with much profit to all concerned. 

The passage of a new compulsory education and child labor 
law in Ohio is a matter of great importance to this association. 
Mrs. Woolley, the President of this Association, was Chairman of 
the Committee of the Ohio Council on Child Welfare which pre- 
pared the hew law. Representatives of the State Department of 
Education, of the State Department of Labor, and of city and ru- 
ral Superintendents of Schools, were members of the Committee. 
The bill had the support not only of these departments, but of 
the State Manufacturers Association, the State Federation of 
Labor, the State Grange, the League of Women Voters and many 
bodies of educators. 

The new law will go into effect on August 26th. It provides 
that no child may leave full time day school until he is sixteen 
years of age. Every child must be either in school or at work 
under a certificate issued by the educational authorities until he 
is eighteen. The compulsory education age is from six to eight- 
een years. A regular certificate is issued only to those who have 
completed the seventh grade. Those of the required age, but of 
less than seventh grade attainment may under special conditions 
be certified to work. During vacation and to a limited extent 
out of school hours, children between fourteen and sixteen are 
allowed to work on certificate. The schools may establish half 
cooperative courses for boys and girls fourteen years of age or 
older. Part time continuation schools for those between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen may be established, and if established 
become compulsory. 

The Scholarship Committee of Cincinnati has been very ac- 
tive during the year. Their budget was somewhat increased by 
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the Council of Social Agencies and now amounts to $6000 a year. 

Scholarships are granted for the purpose of keeping in school su- 

perior children who would otherwise be obliged to leave. 
WASHINGTON 

Miss Mary Stewart, formerly Dean of Women at the Univer- 
sity of Montana, is the newly appointed chief of the Junior Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Employment Service. 

CHICAGO 

The most recent development in the Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reau of Chicago is the affiliation effected with the High Schools. 
In each of the Chicago High Schools a teacher has been appointed 
by the principal as Vocational Adviser. The High School Advis- 
ers cooperate with the Central Bureau in placing High School 
eraduates and in doing vocational guidance work in the school. 
The Central Bureau outlines plans for the High School and is car- 
rying on a series of educational meetings for the Advisers. 

In 4 of the districts from which come a majority of working 
children under 16 years ofage, District Advisers visit the elemen- 
tary schools and meet applicants for employment certificates be- 
fore they leave school. The District Advisers interview individual 
pupils about to graduate from 8th grade giving them information 
regarding opportunities both industrial and educational. Slides 
illustrating the training which may be secured in the Chicago 
High Schools with statements from leading employers on the 
value of a high school education are shown the 8th grade pupils. 
A special booklet on the varieties of training offered by the High 
Schools is given to every 8th grade graduate and with it an ad- 
dressed letter from the Superintendent of Schools. This pamphlet 
has done a great deal toward encouraging boys and girls to enter 
High School and assisting them in choosing more wisely a course 
of study. A copy of the letter sent to the June graduates follows: 

Chicago, Ill, June 16, 1921 


My dear 

I wish to congratulate you because you are about to graduate 
from eighth grade. Vacation is the time for play and for accu- 
mulating strength and energy for new effort. I hope that you 
are planning to make the most of it in preparation for your en- 
trance into High School. 

There has never been a time when the business world demand- 
ed so much from men and womenas now. There has never been 
a time when the schools could do so much to train boys and girls 
for work as now. You will be much better fitted for life and 
work if you enter one of Chicago’s Hizh Schools and complete a 
course of training there. 

I trust that you are already considering the course which you 
will take. The booklets which you receive at this time have been 
prepared to help you in making a wise choice. Take them home 
and talk over your plans with your parents. 

With the earnest hope that September will find you enrolled 
in one of Chicago’s High Schools, I am 


Yours very truly, 
PETER A. MORTENSON, Superintendent of Schools 
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10 NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
CALIFORNIA 

The California Vocational Guidance Association presented a 
program at the annual meeting of the California High School 
Teachers on July 13, 14, and 15. 

On Wednesday morning, July 13, the theme was, ‘‘The Appli- 
cation of Vocational Guidance through Adjustments of Curricu- 
lums to Vocational Needs’. Mr. Ricciardi presented the plan 
for the organization of a State Bureau of Vocational Information. 
Guidance and Research which was so favorably received by the 
conference that a general resolution supporting the establishment 
of such a bureau was presented to the High School Teachers’ 
meeting and endorsed by them. A committee, consisting of Wm. 
M. Proctor chairman, N. Ricciardi, A. J. Cloud, Assistant Super- 
intendent of San Francisco schools, and Mr. Keyes, principal of 
the Oakland Central: High School, was appointed to push the 
matter of the organization of such a State Bureau in connection 
with the State Department of Vocational Guidance. 

On Thursday afternoon the theme was, ‘‘The use of Mental 
Tests in Vocational Guidance’’; the capacity of the room was 
taxed and people were standing around the walls. Dr. Prosser 
told of the way in which his Vocational Guidance Clinic at Dun- 
woody Institute is used by the State Bureau of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation in discovering vocational objectives for men and women 
injured in industries. 

Copies of the principles of Vocational Guidance were distrib- 
uted and discussed. 

The meeting expressed itself as favoring the selection of a 
California city as one of the cities to be surveyed by the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau. 
NEW YORK 

The New York City Society for Experimental Research in 
Pedagogy has established a Section in Vocational Guidance. Ex- 
perimental work in this field is planned. 

The Continuation Schools are contributing largely to Voca- 
tional Guidance. New York state has defined the Continuation 
School as a Vocational Guidance Institution and every teacher is 
a Vocational Counselor. Occupational studies have been made 
under the direction of Morris E. Siegel, Director of Evening and 
Continuation Schools. More than a hundred different occupa- 
tions have been analyzed and the information is about to be pub- 
lished and made available for the children. 

The New York State Vocational Guidance Association has 
issued a news-letter describing available material in Vocational 
Guidance. The Association numbers in its membership teachers, 
directors and specialists in Part-time Education. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The Philadelphia branch association held an interesting meet- 
ing on June first. Miss A. Laura McGregor of the Washington 
Junior High School in Rochester, gave a very practical talk on 
methods of guidance as they have been worked out at Rochester. 
A report on standards for Vocational Guidance in High Schools 
was given by Miss Henrietta S. Pollock, chairman. Dr. George 
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E. Cahors, Director of Admissions reported on ‘tendacte 
adopted by the University for schools having adequate guidance 
programs. 

The revision of Miss Harper’s books on opportunities for 
vocational training in Philadelphia and vicinity is on the press 
and will soon be in print. 


PART-TIME SCHOOLS FOR WORKING 
CHILDREN 


One of the most progressive of the recent movements in com- 
pulsory education has been the passage by many states of con- 
tinuation school laws, which afford a child who has left school 
for employment opportunity for further education by providing 
part-time compulsory schooling for a specified number of hours 
each week. Some of these laws apply also to unemployed chil- 
dren or to children who are no longer subject to day-school at- 
tendance requirements. A brief analysis of the continuation and 
evening school laws of each state, as well as those prescribing day- 
school attendance, is shown in a chart recently issued by the 
U.S. Department of Labor through the Children’s Bureau, en- 
titled ‘‘State Compulsory School Attendance Standards Aff ect- 
ing the Employment of Minors, January 1, 1921.” 

This chart shows that 22 states now have compulsory provi- 
sions for continuation school attendance. In three of these states, 
however, the establishment of such schools is not compulsory, 
and in one, the school authorities are merely empowered, not 
compelled, to establish part-time schools and to require atten- 
dance. The age limit to which the compulsory attendance pro- 
visions apply varies, ten states requiring attendance up to 18 
years of age, one state up to 17, and 11 statesupto16, The 
amount of attendance is from four to eight hours weekly; the 
laws of each state either specify or imply that this period shall be 
counted as part of the child’s legal working hours. 

In eight states, the law permits no exemptions; in other states 
the exemptions vary, three excusing a child who has completed the 
eighth grade. 

Only 12 states now provide for evening school attendance, the 
progress which has been made in day and continuation school 
laws having obviated this need to a great extent, at least for child- 
ren under 16. In most of these states, the law covers only mi- 
nors over 16 who cannot speak, read, or write English with spec- 
ified proficiency, in one state applying to aliens only. As in the 
continuation school laws, the attendance requirement varies, some 
states having only a general requirement of “‘regular attendance,” 
a specifying an attendance of from four to eight hours per 
week, 
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The First Twenty-Five Years 


JOHN M. BREWER 


Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus, Harvard University 


HE SEED that grew into our present Jour- 
nal was a 6 X 9 pamphlet of four pages 
hissued April, 1915, by the Secretary of the 
| Association, W. Carson Ryan (now Head, 
|Department of Education, University of 
North Carolina, on leave as educational child 
care consultant, United China Relief). We 

‘must digress here and acknowledge the con- 
tribution which Dr. Ryan made to the promo- 
tion of vocational guidance through publica- 
tions in the early days. 

Dr. Ryan served as first Secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
holding the office from 1915 to 1918. As 
Specialist in Industrial Education and Voca- 
tional Guidance in the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, he edited a report of the papers pre- 
sented at the Organization Meeting of the 
Vocational Guidance Association (1913) and 
a Bulletin, Vocational Guidance and the Public 
Schools (1918). In order to keep the members 
jof the infant Association informed of each 
other’s activities, he edited several issues of a 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin. Brewer's His- 
tory of Vocational Guidance contains the inter- 
esting note that the Bulletin was printed in a 
shop owned by Dr. Ryan's brother at a cost 
of about $6.50 an issue, borne by the Associa- 
tion. Altogether, 20 numbers were issued be- 
tween April, 1915, and March, 1918. 

An eight-page number was issued in May, 
1918, by Roy W. Kelly, Secretary of the 
Association that year. When the United 
States entered World War I, the Association 
ceased operating and no Bulletins were issued. 
In February, 1920, the Association was re- 
organized and by 1921 the Secretary of the 
Association, Anne S. Davis of the Chicago 
Public Schools, revived the Bulletin under the 
mame, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Bulletin. She began the first issue, August, 
1921, with No. 1 (reproduced, page 1 of this 
issue), which started the numbering of vol- 
umes followed by the Journal today. Our 
‘Twenty-fifth Anniversary, therefore, dates 


from that issue rather than from the Bulletins 
previously published. 

* In December, 1922, the publication was 
taken over by the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, the University 
agreeing to finance the Bulletin's deficit. The 
December issue bears the sub-title, ‘With the 
cooperation of the New England Vocational 
Guidance Association."" This sub-title was 
retained through April, 1925. 

The transfer of the Bul/etin to Harvard Uni- 
versity involves two interesting stories, one 
about the financing of the publication, the 
other about the new Editor. The old Voca- 
tion Bureau, established by Parsons, had been 
moved from Boston to Harvard in 1917, with 
Roy W. Kelly as Director, and with it came 
some moncy for the promotion of the work. 
War research and publications occupied most 
of the Bureau's time till the fall of 1919, when 
the writer succeeded Kelly. In 1922 it was 
agreed by Dean Henry W. Holmes of the 
Graduate School of Education and by the 
Advisory Committee of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance that some funds could be 
assigned to the financing of the Bulletin, 
especially for the services of an Editor and the 
expense of printing. Agreement was worked 
out for accounting to the Association, and 
Frederick J. Allen was appointed Editor. He 
began his editorship with No. 6, January, 
1923. 


1 Dr. Brewer is too modest to record that during the 
years when the Magazine was published at Harvard 
he was the friend and advocate who persuaded the 
University to nourish the young publication; during 
changes of editorship he provided a continuing force for 
which the constituency of the Journal should be forever 
grateful. 

Mention should also be made of two hard-working 
secretaries who gave splendid service to the ——— 
Mildred G. Sears in maintaining subscription and mem- 
bership lists and assisting Mr. Allen in editorial work 
and Dorothy E. Buck for similar help to Dr. Smith. 
Both took full responsibility for the preparation for the 

ss of the manuscripts for the two books mentioned 
ater and for proofreading and indexing them.—Ed. 
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Here begins the other story, the transforma- 
tion of a man in his middle fifties, through 
congenial work which challenged his initia- 
tive and all his abilities. To those who wit- 
nessed it, this transformation was a striking 
example of the need for exploratory experi- 
ences in determining interests and abilities. 
It was also a reminder to vocational coun- 
selors not to confine a man’s career within 
arbitrary age limits. 

Mr. Allen's life is outlined elsewhere in 
this issue and need not be repeated here. Asa 
worker in the Boston Bureau and during the 
early part of his service at Harvard, he had 
for some reason acquired the idea that he 
should confine his activities to those of a sub- 
ordinate and a “‘yes-man.’’ For instance, I 
had asked him for criticism of a proposed 
article and received only casual approval of it. 
Conspiring with Professor George Ellsworth 
Johnson, formerly his classmate at Dartmouth 
College, I urged that I needed rigid criticism. 
He responded with a manifestation of his real 
abilities and showed that he really enjoyed it. 
Heretofore, his output has been largely pro- 
duced under direction; now he began to plan 
his own research. Thus when he was invited 
to assume the editorship of the Bulletin, he 
found an outlet excellently suited to his tal- 
ents. 

As Editor he planned the contributions of 
others, introduced editorials, solicited adver- 
tisements, arranged special issues, suggested 
changing the name to the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine (March, 1924), increased the size of 
the Magazine, enlarged the type, and gave it 
an attractive cover. The circulation increased 
rapidly. All changes were, of course, made 
with the approval of the Association, to 
which an annual accounting was made. 

During his last years Mr. Allen collected 
the best of the Magazine articles and com- 
piled two books published by McGraw-Hill 
in the fall of 1927, under the titles of Prin- 
ciples and Problems in Vocational Guidance and 
Practices in Vocational Guidance. A glance at 
the tables of contents will reveal the value of 
these volumes today and tomorrow. 

When Mr. Allen died in the spring of 1927 
everything was in order for the last issue of 
the year. In the fall Fred C. Smith, Registrar 
and Director of Placement, Graduate School 


of Education, Harvard University, becam 
Editor. During his term the Magazine grew 
in influence and became practically self 
supporting. Various features were intr 
duced to render it even more useful to i: 
readers. The first Index appeared with Vo! 
ume VI, covering the publishing year, Oct 
ber, 1927-May, 1928. In October, 1929, wa 
published a Board of Associate Editors and a: 


Advisory Board for the Magazine, following 


action by the Trustees of NVGA, in August 
1929. 


In June, 1933, the National Occupational! 


Conference became joint publisher of the 
Magazine, with the National Vocationa 
Guidance Association. (See also page 16 ir 
this issue.) NOC operated until 1939 or 
funds furnished by the Carnegie Corporatio: 
of New York. The Corporation used a; 
intermediary agent the American Associatio 
for Adult Education, Morse A. Cartwright, 
director. Dr. Cartwright served on the 
Editorial Board and showed a lively interes: 
in the affairs of the journal. 

Under NOC the title became Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. It was 
enlarged in format; the number of pages 
was increased to 96. Nine issues a year were 
published, from October through June. 

Franklin J. Keller directed NOC until he 
resigned in February, 1936. He took a keen 
interest in Occupations and his enthusiasn 
and versatility were reflected in its pages 
Many of the beautiful illustrations that 
adorned its pages during his term of offic 
exemplify his skill and taste in his avocation, 
photography. Raymond J. Fuller, as Assis- 
tant to the Director, assisted in the editing 
and publishing of Occupations from April, 
1933, to 1936. Much credit should also be 
given to Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the 
Director, who was responsible for man) 
innovations introduced into the pages of th: 
journal. 

Dr. Keller was succeeded by Edwin A. Lee 
Following Mr. Fuller's resignation, Donal< 
M. Cresswell was appointed Managing Ed:- 
tor, serving September 15, 1936, to October, 
1939. 

Fred C. Smith retired as Editor, June, 1937, 


after ten years of service, but remained Ex- « 


ecutive Secretary of the Association, a post 
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which he had filled since June, 1933. The 
Trustees of NVGA appointed as his successor 
Harry D. Kitson, who for seven years had 
served on the Editorial Board. Dr. Kitson’s 
name first appeared on the masthead of Vol- 
ume XVI, Number 1, October, 1937. The 
Tweny-fifth Anniversary, therefore, marks 
also the tenth year of devoted service of 
Editor Kitson. 

The last issue of Occupations published 
under NOC auspices was June, 1939. Begin- 
ning October, 1939, NVGA again became sole 
publisher of the Magazine. NOC was for- 
mally dissolved September 30, 1939. 

In October, 1939, Occupations appeared in 
slightly altered format, with pages reduced 
from 96 to 80. Publication year was set for 
eight issues, October through May. Follow- 
ing Fred C. Smith's resignation as Executive 
Secretary, Ralph B. Kenney was appointed 
his successor. Donald M. Cresswell resigned 
as Managing Editor and Gertrude Wolff 
joined the editorial staff. 

By Trustee vote a national headquarters for 
the Association and publishing office for 
Occupations was authorized. Space was gen- 
erously granted by Teachers College from 
August, 1939, until June, 1935, when a short- 
age of classrooms necessitated the move to 
the present headquarters, 82 Beaver Street, 
New York 5. 

Since 1939 there has been little change in 
format. In October, 1944, the title was 
changed to Occupations, the Vocational Gui- 
dance Journal. During the war the number of 
pages fluctuated with the paper supply avail- 
able, and margins were reduced to save paper. 
In October, 1943, a new feature, Washington 


Flashes, was added. Max Baer has 
tributed these crisp items of interest to coun- 
selors, serving without any remuneration. 

For many years the Journal has followed 
the policy of printing an occasional special 
issue devoted to a specific topic. For the 
record we list these as follows: Vocational 
Guidance in Boston Public Schools Ill, # 
Oct., 1924; Occupational Research, IV, 7, 
Apr., 1926; Vocational Guidance in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, IV, 5, Feb., 1926; 
Occupational Research, VI, 1, Oct., 1927; 
Occupational Number, VII, 7, Apr., 1929; 
The Counselor, Occupational Research, IX, 
8, May, 1931; Vocational Guidance for Vic- 
tory, Counselor's Wartime Manual, XXI, 1, 
Sept., 1942 (Supplement); Ten Years of 
Occupational Research, Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Manning Tables, Bureau 
of Manpower Utilization, War Manpower 
Commission, XXII, 7, Apr., 1944; Com- 
munity Adult Counseling Centers, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, XXIII, 5, Feb., 
1945. For special issues that appeared while 
the Magazine was published jointly by 
NVGA and the National Occupational Con- 
ference, see page 16 of this issue. 

We begin Volume XXV with deep satis- 
faction. There are few educational journals 
that have contributed so much to the prog- 
ress of effective education. While an Editor 
cannot indulge in pride—his anxiety about 
the next issue would dampen that—the pres- 
ent Editor can look forward with great hope 
and we can all look backward with gratitude 
to former Editors and their intelligent and 
devoted labors. 
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The National Occupational Conference Era’ 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Dean, School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Formerly Director, 


National Occupational Conference 


of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence the Executive Committee faced the prob- 
lem of publications. The question of a 
periodical was quickly answered by conver- 
sations between Dr. Keller, the first Director 
of NOC, and officers of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association which led to an 
agreement whereby the two groups became 
cooperating publishers of the Magazine. 

In order to visualize the change in format 
and content, and the increased value to read- 
ers that has been brought about and will be 
continued in Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, one needs only to compare 
the physical properties of the recent vol- 
umes with the old, and to glance at the circu- 
lation growth chart for the years 1933 to 
1939. Dr. Keller and his assistants, Robert 
Hoppock and Raymond G. Fuller, ever kept 
in mind the needs of the Magazine. 

When NOC was organized the Trustees of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion accepted a mutual benefit proposal that 
the Conference become co-publisher, with the 
addition of the word Occupations to the then 
existing name, The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. The 48-page periodical, with a paid cir- 
culation of fewer than 2,000, was increased in 
size and in the scope of its offering. In three 
years the number of readers had grown by 50 
per cent, to nearly 3,000; and in the succeed- 
ing three years the 1936 figure was increased 
by more than 100 per cent, to approximately 
6,500 paid subscriptions. This expansion is 
credited to an increased interest throughout 
the nation in vocational guidance and related 
activities in the general field of occupational 
adjustment, especially in placement and fol- 
low-up for out-of-school youth. It should be 
noted also that during the past three years 
there was in effect an editorial policy that 


1 Excerpts from a report printed in Occupations, Vol. 
XVII, No. 9, 773-785, June, 1939, with additions as of 
September 30, 1939. 


called for presentation of magazine articles 
and departments as completely practical in 
their application as it was possible to obtain. 
Typical among comments of readers was one 
that declared: ‘‘Occupations is far better 
than ever. In fact, it’s getting to be a maga- 
zine that challenges comparison with any of 
them, for meat, for readability, for usefulness, 
and for downright interestingness!"" Appeal 
to reader interest through useful and helpful 
information has been a primary objective, and 
its reception appears to warrant continuance 
of this policy. 

The six volumes of the magazine beginning 
with the issue for June, 1933, contained a 
total of approximately 6,000 pages. More 
than 500 special articles were contributed by 
nearly as many authors, including some of the 
most prominent individuals in the fields of 
education, commerce, industry, and labor. 
The great diversity of subjects covered and 
the caliber of authors may be observed in the 
subject and author indexes of the six volumes, 
XII to XVII, inclusive, which appeared on 
pages 837 to 860 of the June, 1939, issue. 
Three supplements were issued: New Fron- 
tiers in Guidance (March, 1934); Breathitt 
County in the Southern Appalachians: Voca- 
tional Guidance in a Social Setting (June, 
1936); and Vocational Guidance in Rockland 
County (May, 1936). 

Special numbers were published on the fol- 
lowing topics: Occupational Distribution and 
Trends (February, 1934); Analysis of the In- 
dividual (April, 1934); Mental Hygiene and 
Guidance (November, 1934); Vocational 
Guidance and Education for Negroes (March, 
1936); Criteria of Vocational Success (June, 
1936); The Social and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of the Tuberculous (April, 1937); 
Youth and Labor (March, 1939); and Jobs of 
Tomorrow (May, 1939). There have also 
been annual numbers reporting conventions of 
the American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. 
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Scores of articles from the Magazine have 
been reprinted in full or in abstract form in 
other periodicals, attesting to the value of the 
material presented. Wherever occupational 
adjustment problems are discussed it is rare in- 
deed that OccupaTIONs is not mentioned; it 
has come to be recognized as a highly valu- 
able handbook and reference work in voca- 
tional counseling, placement, and in prob- 
lems of young people. It is particularly 
worthy of note that no other monthly maga- 
zine in the country contributed as many refer- 
ences to American Youth: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, published in 1938 by the American 
Youth Commission. 

Early in 1938, when it became evident that 
the work of NOC was nearing completion, 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion appointed a Committee on Future Policy 
and assigned to it the task of preparing the 
way for the Association to resume full re- 
sponsibility for publication of the Magazine. 

A plan was presented at the 1939 Convention 
in Cleveland which included authority for the 
Committee to negotiate with the Carnegie 
Corporation for a final grant to facilitate this 
transfer. This request was approved subse- 
quently at the April meeting of the Carnegie 
Corporation. With the funds thus made 
available the Association hoped to make the 
Magazine self-supporting. 

The final grant from the Corporation en- 
abled the new Editorial Board to retain the 
same general format of the Magazine. By de- 
cision of the NVGA Trustees and Delegate 


Assembly, the number of issues per year was 
reduced to eight from nine, October through 
May. A slightly smaller size of type per- 
mitted inclusion in 80 pages of as much or 
more material as previously appeared in 96 
pages. A lighter weight paper and a less ex- 
pensive style of binding gave the appearance 
and “‘feel’’ of less bulk but provided greater 
ease in reading and handling. The cover de- 
sign was changed also. The magazine office 
equipment of NOC was moved on July 1, 
1939, to the Association’s new headquarters 
in space provided by Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 

Harry D. Kitson continued as Editor. Fol- 
lowing publication of .the October, 1939, 
issue on September 15, Donald M. Cresswell 
resigned as Managing Editor and was suc- 
ceeded by Ralph B. Kenney, formerly a coun- 
selor in the Albany High School, Albany, 
New York, who was to serve also as Execu- 
tive Secretary of NVGA, succeeding Fred C. 
Smith. 

In the six years that NOC was co-publisher 
of Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, funds allocated from NOC maintenance 
plus special grants from the Corporation, 
have totaled more than $100,000 for the 
Magazine. NOC retired on June 30, 1939, 
from participation in its publication confi- 
dent in the belief that Occupations would 
continue to expand in usefulness and value to 
all who are interested in advancement of 
occupational adjustment. 


\ 
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Business Affairs of OCCUPATIONS 


CHRISTINE MELCHER 


Business Manager 


— Nationa Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1913, only five 
years after Frank Parsons took the initial 
step toward the establishment of the voca- 
tional guidance movement. Within two 
years the members of this Association, realiz- 
ing the need for exchange of ideas and tech- 
niques, decided to circulate an informal bulle- 
tin. Roy W. Kelly, then Corresponding 
Secretary of NVGA, issued the last Bulletin 
of this series in May, 1918. NVFGA lan- 
guished during World War I but revived in 
1921 and voted to resume publication of the 
Bulletin. 

Number I of what was designated Volume I 
appeared in August, 1921 (reproduced in this 
issue), edited by Anne S. Davis, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of NVGA. This issue was 
mailed to approximately 145 members of 
NVGA;; the printing costs were $8.00. 

Four more Bulletins were published with 
Miss Davis as Editor; these varied in size 
from 12 to 32 pages. In December, 1922, the 
Bulletin was first published for NVGA by the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. In 
January, 1923, Frederick J. Allen became the 
Editor. Association members then paid one 
dollar each, including eight issues of the 
Bulletin and National dues. Single copies sold 
at 15 cents. 

Since the first issue of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Bulletin, the Secretary of NVGA has had 
some responsibility for the Journal. During 
the first years W. Carson Ryan and then 
Mr. Kelly, who were corresponding secre- 
taries of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, edited the Bulletin. Anne Davis, 
elected Corresponding Secretary in 1921, con- 
tinued the practice. Aside from the editorial 
work, it was the Secretary's duty, in co- 
operation with the Treasurer, to maintain the 
subscription list and to see that the magazine 
was mailed. This was in addition to the 
work of Recording and Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and was done without pay. 


During the years when the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance at Harvard published the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine the subscription 
list was maintained in the Editor's office 
This was done in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of NVGA. 

In 1932 the Association created the office of 
Executive Secretary, which carried with it 
editorship of the magazine. Fred Smith held 
this position part time after his resignation as 
Editor. While Dr. Smith was on the faculty 
of Harvard University there was financial 
compensation, first from the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, and later from the Nationa! 
Occupational Conference. After he went to 
the University of Tennessee his work as 
Executive Secretary was without pay. 

Ralph B. Kenney, the first full-time Execu- 
tive Secretary of NVGA, also served as Man- 
aging Editor of Occupations from 1939 to 
1941. Clarence W. Failor held this dual 
position from 1941 to 1943. He was succeeded 
by Christine Melcher. 

The term ‘‘Managing Editor’’ was used by 
NOC and retained by NVGA from 1939 to 
1944. When the present NVGA constitution 
was adopted July 1, 1944, this title was 
abandoned in favor of Business Manager 
which better denotes the nature of the service 
given to the Journal by the Executive Secre- 
tary of NVGA. 

As Business Manager of Occupations, the 
Executive Secretary of NVGA is responsible 
for an accurate accounting of all monies re- 
ceived and spent in the operation of the Jour- 
nal, for the preparation of a budget for the 
Journal, and for the maintenance of the sub- 
scription list and all records pertaining 
thereto. 


S1zE AND ForMAT 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 
Bulletin varied in size during the first five 
issues. When Harvard University began pub- 
lishing the Bulletin the page size was set at 
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6 X 9 inches; the number of pages varied 
from 24 to 36. 

In March, 1924, the name was changed to 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine and the sub- 
scription price was increased to $2.00; single 
copies sold at 25 cents. A desire to enlarge 
the magazine and to meet a greater propor- 
tion of the publication cost brought about 
this increase. The number of pages varied 
from 36 to 48. In April, 1927, the magazine 
was first available to non-members. 

In October, 1930, the annual subscription 
price was increased to $2.50; single copies 
sold at 35cents. The number of pages was set 
at 48, occasionally a larger issue appeared. 

With the establishment of the National 
Occupational Conference, the subscription 
price was increased to $3.50 per year, the page 
size was increased to 6*/, X 10 inches, the 
number of pages was increased to 96, and nine 
issues were published each year, rather than 
eight. The name was changed to Occupations, 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

Upon the termination of NOC in the fall of 
1939, the page size was reduced to 6*/, X 
93/,, the number of pages was reduced to 80, 
and eight issues were published. During 
World War II when it became difficult to ob- 
tain paper, the width of the columns was in- 
creased and the make-up was changed so that 
one article followed another in close sequence, 
rather than each beginning at the top of a new 
page. This practice made possible a reduc- 
tion in the number of pages so that for the 
last three years the issues have ranged from 
48 to 68 pages. In spite of rising costs of 
paper and printing, the subscription price has 
not been increased since 1933. The average 
cost of printing and distributing a single issue 
of Occupations in 1945-1946 was approxi- 
mately $1,000. This figure does not include 
either staff salaries or operating expenses. 

The last major change in Occupations oc- 
curred in the fall of 1944 when the name was 
changed to Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Journal. 

Articles in Occupations are now listed in 
seven indexes. These follow, with the date 


of first insertion : 

Education Index—1929 

Internationalen Bibliographie der Zeitschriften- 
1934 


literateur 


Public Affairs Information Service—1935 
Occupational Index—1937 

Psychological Abstracts —1937 
Vocational Guide—1940 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature—1945 


AN OVERVIEW oF THE ReECORDs 


Complete financial and subscription records 
are not available for those early years. The 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance at Harvard 
University made up annual deficits incurred 
in printing the magazine during the years 
from January, 1923, through May, 1933, when 
NOC was established. Some examples follow: 


1925-1926 $ 396.68 
1926-1927 144.35 
1927-1928 3,351 .48* 


The years from October, 1928, through 
May, 1933, show decreases in the annual defi- 
cits. This trend was the result of the careful 
guardianship of Editor Fred C. Smith and of 
John M. Brewer, Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. Contribut- 
ing factors were an increase in NVGA mem- 
berships and in subscriptions, and an increase 
in the subscription price. 

Figure 1, page 20, shows the number of 
paid subscriptions from 1923 through 1946 
The records do not show the number of sub- 
scriptions prior to 1923. 

Since the early 1930's there has been a 
noticeable gain in subscriptions placed by 
public and private agencies such as the Na- 
tional Youth Administration (discontinued 
in 1942), divisions of the Federal Security 
Agency, Veterans Administration, United 
States Employment Service, Military and 
Naval hospitals, and numerous youth-serving 
agencies. As is shown in the graph, there 
were many Army and Navy subscriptions dur- 
ing World War II. 


Status OF THE CARNEGIE FuND 
When NOC was terminated in 1939 Occu- 
PATIONS Was given the sum of $34,000.38 by 
the Carnegie Corporation. It was estimated 
that $25,000 would be expended as subsidy 
during the years 1939-1945, after which the 
Journal would be self-supporting. The fol- 


salary of Editor and Executive Secretary 
and secretarial help 
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owing schedule for expending the fund was 


adopted : 

19990-1940. ........... $ 7,880.00 
1940-1941............ 6,572.00 
5,178.00 
3,327.00 
1,558.00 

$24,679.00 


} The proposed schedule has not been fol- 
lowed. In no year has the loss been as high 
las was anticipated. The amounts taken from 
ithe $25,000 fund are as follows: 


480.19 
 1942-1943............. 1,425.50 
825.75 
$6,785 .00 
To the original $34,000.38 received from 
Mhe Carnegie Corporation was added 


$1,077.02 in September, 1940. This repre- 
sented the balance of Carnegie Funds held by 


NOC to pay final bills. Thus a grand total of 
$35,077.40 was received. Of this amount 
$10,000 was earmarked for the promotion of 
circulation of Occupations. 

The $10,000 for Promotion has been re- 
duced each year; there now remains in the 
fund $2,766.48. At the present rate of ex- 
penditure this will be exhausted by 1950. 

The sum of $25,077.40 which was desig- 
nated particularly for the operation of Occu- 
paTions has been carefully invested and 
guarded both by the Editor of Occupations 
and the Trustees of NVGA. Today, includ- 
ing accrued interest, there is in the Fund 
$27,152.88. 

Let us not permit our hopes for the financial 
future to rise too high. The cash balance on 


June 30, 1946, was several hundred dollars 


less than that on June 30, 1945. The con- 
tributing factors are: NVGA has been, for 
the first time in its history, liable for rent for 
the Headquarters and Editorial! offices; the 
constantly increasing cost of paper; and the 
general increases in printing costs, salaries, 
and operating expenses. 
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Profiles of the Editors 


Frederick J. Allen’ 


By his son, CHARLES F. H. ALLEN 
Editor, 1923—1927 


REDERICK JAMES ALLEN was born in the 

little town of Limerick, York County, 
Maine, on February 23, 1864. He was the 
second son in a family of four boys. Of the 
Allens not much is known, except that they 
were of Scotch stock and came from down 
Bangor way, his father being born in Glen- 
bur His mother was a Chase, one of the 
older New gland families, Aquila, the first 
one of this branch, emigrating from Corn- 
wall, England, in 1630, to settle in Hampton, 
New Hampshire. 

The family always lived on one of the typi- 
cal New England farms, rocky and uneven, 
where the boys were brought up to make the 
most of what little they had to work with 
and, by laboring early and late, accumulate 
their winter supplies from forest and garden. 

The four boys went to the local district 
schools in the winter terms in all kinds of 
weather; I remember my father telling of 
going four miles to school through the snow- 
drifts in zero weather, although the tempera- 
ture was often lower. Having finished his 
elementary education, Fred Allen, as he was 
known, went to Limington Academy in a 
neighboring town. It was here that he pre- 
pared for Dartmouth College, the first of the 
Limerick Allens to aspire to a higher educa- 
tion. The necessary labors of a farm did not 
allow much time tor schooling, so that he 
gave undivided attention to study when he 
had the opportunity. He entered Dartmouth 
in the tall of 85, going to Hanover from 
Limerick on his bicycle, a trip of about 150 
miles. He used this means of transportation 
in good weather; the railroad trip took fifteen 
hours, with considerable waiting at three 
junction points. 

At that time the college year was divided 
into three terms, so that during the middle 


1 From The Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. V, No. 
8, 364 (May, 1927). 


winter term needy students could teach, an 
get their year’s credits in the other tw 
Each year Mr. Allen taught this middle ter 
at Limerick Academy, as well as one full yez: 
that he stayed out to earn his tuition. 
undertook a classical education, largely Lat 
and Greek. Years later, when I was in hig 
school, he could translate my texts in eith 
subject with great facility, and oft 
smoothed out a difficult passage. He alsod 
excellent work in English, being awarded t 
Grimes Prize for excellency in that subjec: 
In his spare time he did odd jobs about tow 
almost his only relaxation being attendi: 
the chapter meetings of Delta Kappa Epsil 
fraternity. Unlike most farmers, who hay 
to contend with rocky fields, he was inte: 


} 


ested in them, and hence geology proved 
fascinating subject. This was studied unc 
Professor Charles H. Hitchcock, and, perhap 
as a result, he later married the oldest daug! 
ter of this family. 

He was graduated from Dartmouth wi 
the degree of A.B. in 1889. In the course 
the Commencement exercises he was award 
a ‘‘spade,’’ emblematic of being ‘‘the hard 
digger,’’ by members of his class, and met 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa by the colleg 
faculty. He wrote his Class Ode. 

Following his graduation, he taught f 
two years in the Cornish, Maine, Hig 
School. Then he returned to Dartmouth t 
one year and obtained the degree of Master 
Arts. He then became principal of the Hig 
School at Milford, N. H., where he made h 
home after his marriage to Maria Port 
Hitchcock of Hanover. It was here that h 
two eldest children, Marie Allen Purint 
and Charles Francis Hitchcock Allen, we 
born. After the sudden death of his wife, f 
lowing the birth of the latter, he removed t 
Franklin, N. H., becoming principal of ¢ 
high school of that city. He later met a0 
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@arricd Wilhelmina Pingree, who taught 
with him in this school. A daughter, Wil- 
fe!mina Frances, was born here. 
In the fall of 1899, he became Instructor in 
athematics and English History at Boston 
os and in 1903 held a similar posi- 
fipn at Simmons College. In 1904 he became 
"Director of the City History Club of Boston, 
organization designed to educate young 
ys in local history and city government. 
"years progressed, this became the present 
ung Men’s Civic Club of Boston, with Mr. 


In the Vocational Guidance Magazine, May, 
7, appeared a number of testimonials from col- 
gues who had known Fred Allen and worked with 
p on professional projects. From these tributes 
have extracted items that supplement the 


eraphical data furnished by his son.—Ed. 


At the time Frederick J. Allen assumed the 
itorship of the National Vocational Guidance 
sociation Bulletin, he was President of the 
w England Vocational Guidance Associa- 
n and a Trustee in the National Associa- 
1. He had become interested in voca- 
nal guidance through his association with 
pioneer in the movement, Frank Parsons. 
fessor Parsons of the Boston University 
w School was Director of the Vocation 
eau of Boston which he had organized in 
8. Upon his death Meyer Bloomfield be- 
ve Director. Fred Allen joined the Bureau 
ff in 1910 and initiated a study of 40 leading 
upations in the Boston area, to secure 
ely needed vocational information for 
al public school counselors. He pub- 
ed eight pamphlets from 1910-1912. 

n 1917 the Vocation Bureau of Boston was 
nsferred to the Bureau of Vocational 
idance of the Division of Education, later 
ywn as the Graduate School of Education, 
rvard University. The director, Roy W. 
ly, was succeeded by John M. Brewer in 
9. 


$ assistant to the director during World 


Allen still taking an active part at the time of 
his death. 

The family lived first in West Somerville, 
where Frederick Chase and Theodora Beatrice 
Allen were born, and when that became too 
much built up, they removed to Arlington, 
where they have lived since 1908. 

I have purposely omitted any mention of 
his work in vocational guidance, knowing 
that his associates are planning to handle this 
subject in other articles in this Magazine. 


More About Editor Allen 


War I, Mr. Allen was concerned with emer- 
gency training programs and industrial sur- 
veys for placement of the handicapped. 
Later he counseled veterans studying at Har- 
vard under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. He followed Bloomfield as lec- 
turer on vocational guidance at Boston Uni- 
versity and he also gave courses to train 
teachers in giving vocational information. 

Dr. Brewer in his running account of the 
history of Occupations has indicated the en- 
thusiasm with which Mr. Allen assumed his 
editorial duties. The warm tributes from col- 
leagues in the May, 1927, issue are eloquent 
evidence of his contribution to the Magazine 
and to vocational guidance. 

Following is a list of his publications 
Topical Outline of English History, Poems, 
In Crystal Hills, Machinist, Baker, Confec- 
tionery Manufacture, Architect, Landscape 
Architect, Grocer, Department Store, Bank- 
ing, Law as a Vocation, The Vocation Bureau 
and the Boston School System (National 
Municipal Review), Shoe Industry, Business 
Employments, Shipyard Employment, Ad- 
vertising as a Vocation, Opportunities for 
Handicapped Men in the Shoe Industry, 
Guide to the Study of Occupations, Studies in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, 
and The Need for Clearing Information on 


Occupational Studies and Possible Ways of 
Organizing a Clearing Service. 


(Vocational 


Guidance Magazine April, 1925.) 
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Nationat Vocationat Guidance As- 
sociation at its Annual Meeting at De- 
troit on December 1, 1922, approved the 
action of the Trustees in committing the pub- 
lication of the Bulletin of the Association to 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University. The Bureau assumes this im- 
portant trust with a deep sense of the great 
responsibility involved and of the high op- 
portunity presented to promote and aid in 
organizing the service of vocational guidance 
everywhere. We ask for the moral and finan- 
cial support of all workers in the field and of 
all friends of the movement. We expect to 
issue at least eight numbers in the year, from 
September or October to May or June, and set 
a subscription price of one dollar upon the 
magazine, including membership in the 
National Association. 

There is no other magazine in the field of 
vocational guidance. Can you afford to be 
without this one? We intend to make it in- 
dispensable to you. Send in your subscrip- 
tion now and thus aid in the success of this 
new undertaking. We are printing an edi- 
tion of 2,000 copies and hope to continue upon 
an adequate scale. 

It is our purpose to make this publication a 
means for the interchange of ideas and news 
among all workers for the cause, to provide 
opportunity for presenting the activities of 
the National and local associations, and to 
place before all workers the formal statements 
upon theory and practice of the most con- 
structive leaders in the work. The secretaries 
and other officers of the local associations are 
asked to send to the editor of this Bulletin 
news items of all local activities, and con- 
tributions are desired from every source. 

It is hoped that the form of the magazine 
may be improved as support becomes assured. 
Special numbers will be issued from time to 
time, and special departments added. Sug- 
gestions and criticism are invited. This is 
your magazine. Help us to make it serve 
your real needs. 

The contents of this number include re- 


t From The National Vocational Guidance Association 
Bulletin, No. 6, 77 (January, 1923). 


OCCUPATIONS 


Editor Allen’s First Editorial 


ports and valuable addresses given at ; 
recent Annual Meeting of the Associatioy 
Detroit. The February number will con; 
additional papers and abstracts of papers p: 
sented at thisConvention. Some of thesey 
be the following: ‘“The Place of Vocatiog 
Guidance in a Program for Vocational Edy, 


Bort 


vns 
me | 
vin} 


tion,’” by Arthur F. Payne, Professor of 
and Industrial Education, University ine 
Minnesota; ‘‘Analysis of Occupations,’ nte 
A. H. Edgerton, Supervisor of Vocationa] 
formation and Guidance, Public Schools, pa@lege 


iod; 
bysics 
ther 
bool 


1 che 


troit; “Experiments in Junior Employn 
in the United States,"’ by Virginia C. Ba 
Assistant Director of the Junior Divisi 
U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D 

The issuance of this Bulletin entails s 


expense that it becomes necessary to incympustt 
advertising material in its columns. |: gt 1 
especially desirable that this materia] shj™mona 
deal with publications of particular inteniih 
to vocational guidance and to educarioMptld | 
The advertising thus carried should prov: ow 


be a genuine service to our readers as well: 
profitable business proposition to our adi 
tisers. The advertising manager of one of: 
best-known publishing houses has writter 
us as follows: “I am much interested 
learning that you have decided to open: 
pages of your publication, The National V 
tional Guidance Association Bulletin, to adv 
tisers, and am confident that publisher 
general will be glad to take advantage of § 
privilege of so using your magazingy 
Thanks are due to the publishers who hi 
given us advertisements upon short notice! 
this issue—Messrs. Little, Brown and Ca 
pany, Ginn and Company, Henry Holt : 
Company, and the Harvard University Prq 
As a particular service to our reader 
Book Review Department will be maintais 
in the Bulletin, and publishers are invite: 
send books regularly for review. 
We are embarked upon a new and import 
undertaking, and cooperation must be 
watchword. The assistance is desire 
every form of all workers in the great: 
growing field of vocational guidance. Ag: 
this is your magazine. — 
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Fred C. Smith 


Editor, 1927-1937 


Born in a Methodist Parsonage at Wood- 
1c, Iowa, and lived in thirteen different 
vns all over southern Iowa before leaving 


Mme to attend college. Summers were spent 


ving as a hired hand on the farm, section 
nd on the railroad, and bell boy in a Des 
ines hotel. 

ntered Simpson College at Indianola, 
wa, as a **Prep’’; washed dishes and led the 
lege band to pay expenses for the five-year 
iod; graduated in 1909 with majors in 
ysics and mathematics. Taught physics, 
thematics, and music in county high 
bool at Kallispell, Montana, for two years, 
1 then became head of the Department of 
justrial and Fine Arts at the Nebraska 
te Teachers College at Peru. Served as 
ional director of the YMCA for one year 
h the Army in France during the First 
brid War. Upon returning to this country 
1919 served as educational director at the 
iford YMCA in Brooklyn, New York. 

next four years were spent at North- 
tern University in Boston as director of 


Trade and Industrial Education, and four more 
years as the national director of YMCA 
Technical Schools, the work 
throughout the United States. In 1927 joined 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard University and became editor 


1 CON- 


supervising 


of the Vocational Guidance Magazine anc 
tinued the work there for a period of ten 
years. Since 1936 have been Dean of The 
University of Tennessee. 

Received both A.B. and B.S. degrees at 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa; M.A. de- 
gree from Columbia University, New York; 
and both Master's and Ph.D. from Harvard 
University; also received the LL.D. from 
Simpson. A member of the Masonic Lodge; 
past-president of the Knoxville Rotary Club; 
have been active in Phi Delta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi; and am a member of the Sigma Chi 
Fraternity. 

One of the most enjoyable periods was in 
editing the Vocational Guidance Magazine and 
serving the National Vocational Guidance 
Association as Executive Secretary. 


Editor Smith’s First Editorial' 


FTER looking over again the many trib- 
utes sent to this office regarding Fred- 
k J. Allen, the late Editor of The Voca- 


eal Magazine, and in trying to evaluate the 


Its of his long and vital contact with the 
dance movement, we feel keenly the sense 
esponsibility in attempting to carry on the 
k he so recently laid down. The results 
is labors and his unique personality will 
bably not be fully appreciated until the 
re reveals their real depths and true value. 
would not be fitting for us to elaborate 
n the many fine things said of Mr. Allen 
his accomplishments, and we can only be 
nkful for the heritage and take courage for 
future. 
he sub-title of The Vocational Guidance 
paxine reads, “‘Organ of the National 


rom The Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. V1, 
1, 41 (October, 1927). 


Vocational Guidance Association.’" One 
function of the magazine, therefore, is at once 
more or less defined by the objectives of this 
Association. In trying to fulfill such a 
mission this coming year, it shall be a definite 
purpose of the Magazine to serve as a medium 
through which all phases of vocational and 
educational: guidance may be presented from 
the standpoint of the administrator, teacher, 
counselor, personnel officer, placement officer, 
social worker, civic worker, or any one truly 
interested in guidance—to encourage the for- 
mation of local Branch associations by furnish- 
ing inspirational material and techniques of 
organization—to function definitely and in- 
telligently in uniting all those persons, or- 
ganizations, or agencies into one national 
organization by showing the force of united 
effort, the value of exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences, and the true meaning of fellow- 
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ship—to encourage experimentation in voca- 
tional and educational guidance in local com- 
munities by making available the experiences 
of the past and suggestions as to any untried 
procedure—to serve as a medium for the dis- 
semination of general information regarding 
problems, progress, successes, hopes, and fail- 


ures in the movement, and to act as the 
official medium for the publication of formu- 
lated standards and principles of vocational 
guidance. 

The above cannot be accomplished without 
the fullest cooperation on the part of all con- 
cerned. A periodical cannot even approach 
its objective unless it is able to establish and 
maintain a sympathetic and cooperative con- 
tact with its readers. We solicit your help. 
Tell us what your problems are and we will be 
glad to act as intermediary in getting sugges- 
tions from some one who has dealt with com- 
parable situations. Let us know how you 
have solved some problems, it may help some 
fellow sufferer extricate himself from an em- 
barrassing situation. If you are trying a new 
experiment, tell us about it, possibly some 
one else is doing a similar thing which would 
give you the opportunity to compare tech- 
nique, procedure, progress, and results. The 
items of most general interest will be pub- 
lished in the Magazine, so stated as not to em- 
barrass any individual or local community. 

In looking over our subscription list we 
find this very interesting information: 45 per 
cent are members of Branch associations or 
members at large, 30 per cent represent public 
libraries or semi-private reading rooms, and 
25 per cent individual subscribers without 
affiliation with any guidance organization. 
This last group represents individual employ- 
ment directors, social and civic workers, and 
other private parties using the magazine for 
their own personal needs. 

We owe an obligation to each of these 
groups. What kind of material should go 
into the hands of the general reader in our 
public and school libraries? Will the person- 


nel director in a large industry be interest. 
the same things the vocational guid, 
director in a large city school system is 
cerned with? We shall seek to publish f; 
time to time items of specific value to ea 
these groups and at the same time have s 
thing in every issue of vital importance t 

Realizing that one of the shortages i: 
guidance field is in the matter of occupati 
information, we are devoting this numbe: 
the magazine to the special considerati 
Occupational Research. 

We have tried to bring to you definite st, 
ments concerning four problems in this fic 

1. Howcan we interest teachers and co 
selors in occupational studies to the ex: 
that they will become part of a local rese: 
and development program? The ar 
‘Providing Vocational Information,” 
May Rogers Lane, gives in detail the « 
nique of procedures so successfully usc 
Cleveland. 

2. How can authentic informatio: 
garding occupations be secured and is th 
standard procedure or series of sche 
available which will make comparable 
collected in different localities? Florence 
Clark ot Chicago has opened up this ¢ 
question and offered some pertinent sug: 
tions with samples of schedules in her art 
“*A Schedule and Instructions for Invest 
tion.”’ 

3. How much will it cost to conduct 
own local studies, print and distribute the 
sults? Wilmer Shields of New Orleans, : 
article, ‘Cost of Publishing and Distribu: 
Occupational Studies," presents some act 
figures that should be closely examine 
fore any local study is undertaken. 

4. What occupational studies have } 
made and where can they be obtained? 
Lane has prepared an excellent bibliogra; 
which will be found in this issue under 
title, ‘‘Research-Pamphlet Series and | 
liography.”’ 
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ere are the vital statistics: 

Born Mishawaka, Indiana, August 11, 
1886. 

A.B. Hiram College 1909, studied much 

Philosophy, Latin, and Greek. 

M.A. University of Minnesota 1913, major 

in Psychology; meanwhile acquiring 

a considerable fund of business experi- 

ence in the manufacture of furniture 

and in real estate. 

Ph.D. (Psychology) University of Chi- 

cago 1915. On faculty, University of 

Chicago till 1919. 

(Time out for World War I): Served in 

France as First Lieutenant, with $3rd 

Regiment Coast Artillery Corps, and 

Headquarters Staff, Railway Artillery 

Reserve, First and Second Armies. 

Professor of Psychology, Indiana Univer- 

sity, 1919-1925. 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University 1925-. 

Member: Alpha Tau Omega; Sigma XI. 
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0ks : 

How to Use Your Mind. Lippincott, 1916. 
Rev. 1921, 1926. Translated into Chi- 
nese 1923, Braille 1926. 

The Scientific Study of the College Student. 
Psychological Review Company, 1917. 
Manual for the Study of the Psychology of 
Advertising and Selling. Lippincott, 1920. 
The Mind of the Buyer. Macmillan, 1921. 
The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment. 
Lippincott, 1925. 

Scientific Advertising. Codex Book Co., 1926. 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools. 
(Ed.) Ginn, 1929. 

How to Find the Right Vocation. 
1929. Rev. 1938, 1946. 

=] Find My Vocation. McGraw-Hill, 1931. 
Rev. 1937, 1946. 

= Finding a Job during the Depression. Robert 
C. Cook Co., 1933. 

Vocational Guidance for Those Out of School. 
Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Interior, Washington, D.C. Bulletin 
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Harper, 


Harry D. Kitson 


Editor, 1937- 


1936, No. 18-IV. Translated into 
Chinese. 
Vocational Guidance through the Library 


(with Mary R. Lingenfelter). Harcourt, 
Brace, 1939. 
Vocations for Boys (with Mary R. Lingen- 
felter). Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 
Vocations for Girls (with Mary R. Lingen- 
felter). Harcourt, Brace, 1939. 
Editor: Kitson Careers Series. Funk 
Wagnalls. 


and 


I attained adulthood at a propitious time: 
was graduated from college the year that 
Parsons’ book was published; a year before 
the Binet tests were brought to America; 
two years before the publication of Frederick 
W. Taylor's book, Principles of Scientific 
Management, Thorndike's Individuality, and 
Gilbreth'’s Motion Study. 

It was a period when psychology was find- 
ing its way into practicai fields. I had had a 
taste of psychology in college, and after 
gtaduating I continued reading about it in 
my spare time. At this time my father was 
engaged in running a family enterprise in 
Minneapolis—a furniture factory, where | 
filled a variety of jobs, ranging from sanding 
chair rails to serving as secretary of the 
company. But the work didn’t satisfy all 
my interests, so I played hookey a few hours 
each week and went to the campus of the 
University of Minnesota where I took gradu- 
ate work in psychology—much experimental 
and clinical work, the latter under Kuhl- 
mann, who taught me to administer the 
Binet tests. The other members of the 
faculty were James B. Miner, Herbert Wood- 
row, and Austin Edwards. After three years 
of part-time study I took the Master's degree. 

I did this studying out of curiosity and 
because I believed that psychology, properly 
applied, might help me.in business. I had 
not thought of finding a vocation in psychol- 
ogy until one day Miner suggested that I 
study on the doctoral level. He recom- 
mended me for a fellowship at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago to which I was appointed in 
the fall of 1913. 

What a break that was—opportunity for 
close association with James R. Angell, 
Harvey Carr, Charles H. Judd, James Tufts, 
C. Judson Herrick! A number of projects 
were bubbling at the University. One was 
an expanding School of Commerce. The 
Dean, Leon C. Marshall, believed that 
students in the School should be well 
grounded in psychology. He wanted an 
instructor who knew both psychology and 
business. Since I had had a foot in each 
field for several years, 1 was appointed to the 
position, holding a joint appointment in the 
School of Commerce and the Department of 
Psychology. In the former division I not 
only gave courses in Business Psychology but 
also measured the capacities and abilities 
of the students and gave them educational 
and vocational guidance. The report of this 
pioneering personnel service was published 
as my doctoral dissertation, The Scientific 
Study of the College Student. An outcome 
of the instruction I gave students in methods 
of study was the book, How to Use Your Mind. 

One of the trustees of the University was 
Mr. Donnelley, of R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 
who offered facilities for research in the Lake- 
side Press, of which I gladly availed myself. 
Altogether, the six years (minus 16 months 
at war) I spent at Chicago were richly re- 
warding. 

At Chicago I was merely a cub instructor, 
but in the fall of 1919 came the proffer of a 
full professorship at Indiana University. 
There, too, my position spanned the De- 
partment of Psychology and the newly or- 
ganized School of Commerce. Connections 
in Indianapolis where I spent a part of 
every week provided opportunity for much 
research in industrial plants in which I was 
assisted by a promising group of students. 

Ever since I had read Parsons’ book in 
1909 I had been intrigued by the thought of 
applying psychology in vocational guidance. 
At the University of Chicago I had taken the 
one course given in the subject by Frank 
Leavitt. During the years I had been con- 
ducting investigations and had published 
several articles on vocational guidance. 
Naturally I had joined the National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association revived at the 
close of the war; served as President from 
November, 1922, to February, 1924. 

In 1925 came an invitation to organize , 
sequence for the training of vocational coun- 
selors at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The idea underlying this efforr 
was that a vocational counselor is not pro- 
duced by taking one or two courses. Ac. 
cordingly I developed a systematic sequenc 
consisting of a dozen or more courses on the 
graduate level. In addition to hundreds of 
students who have taken the Master's degree, | 
23 have taken the Doctor's degree in voca- 
tional guidance (the sequence is now called | 
Vocational Guidance and Occupational Ad- 
justment). The first Doctor was T. ( 
Chung (1927) now in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in the Chinese government. 

Trips to Europe in 1921 and 1931 enabled 
me to establish relations with persons wh 
are promoting vocational guidance in other 
countries. Before World War II, I belonge. 
to the now defunct International Conference 
on Psychotechnique. Its most interesting 
meeting was the one I attended in Moscow in 
1931. I have made two visits to Mexic 
and have spent much time with the staff of 
the Servicio de Orientacion Profesional of! 
the Institute Nacional de Psicopedagogia 
which promotes vocational guidance in that 
country. 

It has been my good fortune to pioneer in 
the development of several techniques useful 
to vocational guidance. In 1929, ERP! 
(now Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc 
asked me to appear in a talking picture de- 
signed to illustrate the applications of this 
medium in education. This was followe 
by my appearance in the first vocationa 
guidance sound film—‘*‘Choosing Your Voca- 
tion.”’ 

As early as 1922 I had lectured on psycho!- 
ogy over the radio (Indianapolis Station 
and gave what is recorded as the first serics 
of psychological tests to be broadcast. 

In 1934 I introduced the vocational guid- 
ance programs of the American School 0! 
the Air (CBS) and for several years super- 
vised the preparation of dramatic sketch« 
for this program. Some of these sketches 
were published in Occupations during thi 
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HARRY D. KITSON 29 


years 1935-1937. For two years (1939- 
1941) I appeared in a weekly broadcast, 
‘On Your Job,"’ presented by NBC. 

My first appearance in the pages of this 
Journal took place in Volume I, No. 8, 
March, 1923, and was followed by a variety 
of assignments set by Editor Allen, 1922- 
1927. From 1929 to 1935 I served as Associ- 
ate Editor (the title then given to members of 
the Editorial Board), and since 1937 as Editor. 

Journalistic work was not new to me. When 
I was in grammar school I ran a large route for 
the South Bend Tribune. As1 grew older I spent 
summers doing the work of reporters on the 
Tribune and also the South Bend Times while 
they took their vacations. In college I con- 
tributed to the literary journal and helped to 
edit the Yearbook. During my university 
days I had earned money by publishing ar- 
ticles in magazines of nation-wide circulation. 
I had also obtained editorial experience on the 
Journal of Applied Psychology when it was 
owned and managed by William F. Book 


| (Indiana University) and James P. Porter 


(Ohio University). These experiences, sup- 


| plemented by the publication of many books 


and articles, gave me some professional 


| preparation for the task of editing Occupa- 


TIONS. 
I have derived much satisfaction from the 


}work. During the first two years of my in- 


cumbency when we were operating on funds 


| supplied by Carnegie Corporation I received 


}an honorarium of $1,000 a year, but after 
}NVGA resumed financial responsibility I 
} felt that it could not afford to pay that sum 


and maintain a headquarters office, too, so 
my services since 1939 have been given with- 
out financial remuneration. But I have been 
compensated in other ways: by the fun I 
get out of working with words; the con- 
sciousness that I am engaged in promoting 
a movement of benefit to society; the thrill I 
receive from compiling a record that will be 
referred to by generations to come. 

Naturally the job entails some griefs. 


The Journal cannot pay for articles, and 
must depend on those that are submitted 
voluntarily or those that we can cajole from 
writers who can contribute something of 
value. Despite his best efforts and those 
of a loyal Editorial Board, an editor can't 
always please everybody, including himself. 
Nevertheless the task of editing Occupations 
is one that gives rich spiritual and intellectual! 
rewards. Anyone who holds the position is 
to be congratulated. 

I am lightening my academic burden from 
now on, and will retire in a few years. I'm 
trying to get used to the idea gradually so 
that when the event does occur it will not 
hit me with a bang but with a gentle tap. 

I'm not promising what I'll do when I 
fully retire. For the benefit of any curious 
friends, however, I'll disclose that I have 
been giving myself a good bit of avoca- 
tional guidance throughout the years. I'l] 
spend part of my time managing some picces 
of real estate; I get relaxation from contract 
bridge; I've memorized seven of Chopin's 
Mazurkas and could spend several years 
happily learning the other forty-four; I 
might get a job as church organist. My 
parents were musical and provided their two 
children with all the musical education they 
could absorb. They started me on the violin 
at the age of nine; later I preferred the 
piano and pipe organ. At college I was 
college organist. For fifteen consecutive 
years I could be found every Sunday in the 
organ loft of a church. In Minneapolis I 
played a year each at Simpson M.E., Wesley 
M.E., and Portland Avenue Church of 
Christ; in Chicago for six years at Normal 
Park Presbyterian Church. Finally I've be- 


come so habituated to speaking my mind via 
the printed page that I shall probably never 
be able to keep out of the publishing business. 

Above all, I'll always fondly follow the 
fortunes of this Journal and help it so far as I 
can, to promote the interests of vocational 
guidance. 
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Editor Kitson’s First Editorial' 


ye XVI, No. 1. These symbols which 
appear on the cover of this issue are 
fraught with considerable significance to 
those who, for a number of years, have been 
concerned with the problems of occupational 
adjustment. They take us back to the little 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin, which repre- 
sented the first timid issue of our magazine, 
and they call to mind the struggles which 
that periodical went through to win a place 
in the journalistic sun. 

A comparison between an early issue and 
the present one illumines the entire progress 
of vocational guidance during the years. 
Then it was supported by a handtul of educat- 
ors and social workers interested chiefly in 
getting vocational guidance started. The 
Editor often worried about finding material 
with which to fill the sixteen octavo pages. 
Perhaps in some future issue we may be 
able to produce one of the early numbers of 
the Magazine in order to show the strides 
we have made. 

The 1937 model of the Magazine presents a 
marked contrast to the 1922 model. Its 
approximately 4,000 subscribers constitute a 
cross-section of thinking America. In addi- 
tion to the technically trained counselors, 
who have increased many-fold during the 
past 16 years, our clientele comprises school 
superintendents and principals who plan to 
appoint vocational counselors and who wish 
to do so intelligently; specialists in voca- 
tional education; psychologists and psychia- 
trists; personnel executives in colleges and 
universities, and industrialists interested in 
personnel problems who find much to interest 
them in our columns. Finally, we must men- 
tion the large number of laymen, who, 


1 From Occupations, XVI, No. 1, 54 (October, 
1937). 


though not technically interested in prob- 
lems of occupational adjustment, regard 
them as of primary importance in the estab. 


lishment of a better social order and wh 
wish to cooperate. 


The diverse interests represented by these 
readers are considerably broader than voca- 


tional guidance in its narrower sense. They 
embrace educational guidance, character de- 
velopment, mental hygiene, labor legisla. 
tion, the scientific analysis of occupationa 
activities, and all other problems related ¢ 
occupational adjustment. 

The Board of Editors is keenly aware ot 
the responsibility which changing condition: 
impose upon them. But they insist that the 
burden is not theirs alone. The Magazine 
is a cooperative undertaking of readers and 
editors. A considerable amount of such 
cooperation already exists. The Editor's 
desk is loaded with manuscripts submitted 
for publication by devoted contributors 
But still greater participation is possible 
the Magazine seeks more reports of novel 
experiments and news events; more word-ot- 
mouth advertising, and more subscribers 
The subscription price covers barely a third 
of the cost of producing the Magazine, the 
rest being met by the Carnegie Corporation 
through the National Occupational Confer- 
ence. Surely one of the objectives toward 
which we should strive is to make the maga- 
zine wholly self-supporting. With a view 
to distributing responsibility more widely, 
the Editorial Board has been enlarged, three 
persons being appointed as regional advisers 

It is the hope of the editors that Vol. XV] 
may fulfill the obligations resting on it and 
that it may constitute a solid foundation on 
which to rear a structure giving perpetua 
service to society in solving the problems ot 
occupational adjustment. 
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Raymond G. Fuller 


Assistant to the Director, N.O.C., 1933-1945 


Joined the staff of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference on its organization in 1933 
and served (with a summer's intermission) 
for approximately three years. As Assistant 
to the Director, then Franklin J. Keller, his 
major concern was with the editing and pub- 
lishing of Occupations, the Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine, of which Fred C. Smith was 
Editor-in-chief. In addition to signed articles, 
Mr. Fuller contributed a good deal of “‘copy’’ 
of miscellaneous character. He was—and 
remains—an ex-newspaper man who once 
worked on the Boston Transcript and the 
Philadelphia Ledger, both of which survived 
his departure—for a while. He first heard 
about vocational guidance from Meyer Bloom- 
field, whose acquaintance he made in Boston. 

Before NOC (a convenient way of reckon- 
ing dates ) he had been with the Nationa] Child 
Labor Committee as director of research and 
publicity and editor of publications. Here he 
had taken a great interest in vocational gui- 
dance as a constructive force ineliminating the 
evils of child labor. But he saw more than 
the evils, and in many magazine articles and 
several books he stressed the positive values 
of suitable work experience and job oppor- 
tunity for children and youth. One of these 
books, Child Labor and the Constitution (1923), 
was debated in the U. S. Congress and later 
cited by the U. S. Supreme Court. It was in his 
child labor days that Mr. Fuller took some 


courses in vocational guidance at Harvard 
under Professor John M. Brewer. He also 
did graduate work at Clark University, where 
he took his B.A., and at the New School for 
Social Research. 

The life history of the present subject, be- 
fore and after NOC, consists largely of the 
direction of special research projects in social 
welfare and mental hygiene, including: Child 
Health Facilities and Services in Cincinnati, 
for the Trounstine Foundation; Child Wel- 
fare in Connecticut, for a Temporary State 
Commission on Child Welfare; the Muncie 
Youth Study, for the American Youth Com- 
mission; the Occurrence and Social Signifi- 
cance of Mental Diseases in New York State, 
under a Rockefeller subvention; a Mental 
Hygiene Program for Ohio, for a Governor's 
Committee. 

He has contributed articles to the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, the Dictionary of 
American Biography and to such magazines as 
Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, the New Re- 
public, the Survey Graphic, the American Review 
of Reviews, and the Psychiatric Quarterly. 
Further details about his career may be ob- 
tained from Who's Who in America. 

Among his current activities is editing for 
the Twentieth Century Fund, New York 
City; but, on account of the housing short- 
age, he is living (with his wife) in New 
Haven. 


| 
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D. M. Cresswell 


Managing Editor, 1936-1939 


The young cub reporter or school of journalism student usually 


is impressed forcefully by bis city editor or instructor with the 
fact that, to make his news ‘story’’ complete, he must answer 
each of the cardinal news questions: Wuat, Wuers, WHEN, 
How, Wuy, and Wuo. S-0-0-0-o—Here it is! 


Wuo—Donald M. Cresswell, a small-town 
(Petersburg, Pa.) and summer-time farm boy, 
who drifted to the city (Harrisburg, Pa.) and 
got printer's ink in his blood. 

Wuat—Newspaper reporter; college and 
public education publicity director and editor; 
educational publicity and publications ad- 
viser; managing editor; agricultural editor; 
writer of articles for educational and agricul- 
tural magazines, and just plain “‘press agent.”’ 

How—After three years as a reporter on a 
morning daily newspaper decided on Agricul- 
tural Journalism as a Career. 

Wuy—lIt's anybody's guess. 

Wuen—Worked way through the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, starting at ripe old age of 
23; became a member of Phi Delta Theta, 
Skull and Bones, Lion's Paw Senior Society; 
editor, college newspaper; graduated in 1918 
with B.S. degree. 

Wuere—Reporter, then Sports Editor, 
Harrisburg Patriot (1911-1914); after World 
War I, applied for and got Agricultural Edi- 
torship at Penn State but in addition was 
made first all-College Editor, also Director of 
newly organized College Department of Pub- 
lic Information, plus College Radio Station 
(WPSC) Program Director and Announcer 
(1919-1932); Secretary and Editor, American 

College Publicity Association (1929-1931); 
called by Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction as its first Public Informa- 
tion Editor (1932-1936); Managing Editor, 


Occupations, for National Occupational Con- 
ference (1936-1939); publicity for Pennsyl- 
vania Job Mobilization Campaign and back to 
State Department of Public Instruction (1939 
1941); Managing Editor, Journal of Ameri- 
can Vocational Association (1941-1943). 
since June, 1943, Department Editor, and 
Chief of Division of Crop Reporting and In- 
formation, Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg, thoroughly enjoying the 
interpretation of statistics and gobs of writ- 
ing—press releases, features, bulletins, re- 
ports, and magazine articles. 

Married 30 years ago; son and daughter 
married (and you ought to see those two 
grandchildren!). Hobbies: golf, fishing, gar- 
dening, and reading newspapers. Residence: 
village of Dauphin, 9 miles north of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna River, where duties as School 
Board President, Presbyterian Church Trus- 
tee, member of Odd Fellows, and Civic De- 
velopment Committee help fill in idle (? 
hours. 


All good wishes to Occupations on its 
Silver Anniversary! This writer has fond 
recollections of pleasant and productive asso- 
ciations with earnest and inspired workers 
while making a small contribution through 
pages of the magazine and publications of the 
Superintendents’ Occupational Tours during 
a period when NOC policies provided for de- 
velopment and practical application of the 
principles of vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment. 
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Gertrude Wolff 


Assistant Editor, 1939- 


Gertrude Wolff switched careers in mid- 
stream without benefit of vocational gui- 
dance. She has not regretted the shift from 
teaching toediting. Actually the change was 
not drastic—editing and revising manu- 
scripts and correcting themes both call for the 
critical blue pencil. 

As head of English departments in private 
schools, she prepared girls for the College 
Entrance Board examinations. These girls 
have been a credit to her, a few making no- 
table records in college. One is today distin- 
guishing herself in the halls of Congress. 

Before coming to Occupations in August, 
1939, Gertrude Wolff had been general editor 
of a New York textbook publishing house. 
Her pre-New York experience was as editor 
of World News and Modern Literature, semi- 
monthly texts used nationally in secondary 
schools. The publishers, American Educa- 
tion Press, Columbus, Ohio, publish also Cur- 
rent Events and My Weekly Reader. On World 
News she wrote a career column, in addition 
to summaries of current affairs for social 
studies classes. For the AEP Modern Prob- 
lems series she wrote several booklets: The 
U. §. Constitution, Modern Economic Sys- 
tems, etc. She has also contributed articles 
to Independent Woman, Woman's Press, Chris- 
tian Herald, and other magazines. Unsigned 
material written during her editorial career 
would doubtless fill several volumes. 

Extra-editorial activities have included 
consistently unorthodox tennis, mountain 
climbing in the Colorado Rockies, an unfor- 
gettable summer, between the Wars, in the 
British Isles and western France, and an is- 
land holiday off the coast of Nova Scotia. 

Formal education begun in the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools (where Somebody-in- 
Charge had decreed a concentrated drill in 
mental arithmetic) was continued at the 
Model School (sic) and the Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School (Teachers Col- 
lege today), Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Here the embryo editor prepared for college 
with one hand and acquired a teacher's cer- 
tificate with the other—a handy tool for the 


year of teaching which was sandwiched be- 
tween the Freshman and Sophomore years at 
college 

Smith College conferred an A.B. degree, 
cum laude. English major, history minor 
During Commencement week a telephone call 
summoned her to an interview at the Capen 
School, an excellent preparatory school 
within a stone's throw of the Smith campus. 
She accepted the job, naively assuming that 
good appointments dropped like ripe plums 
into deserving laps, without the routine of 
making a formal application. (She has since 
learned differently.) She had had no previous 
connection with the school, had not known 
of any vacancy there. Who recommended her 
to the Headmistress is still a mystery. A 
very pleasant occupational adjustment was 
made even though it was not according to the 

The years on Occupations have been full 
Much time is devoted to corresponding with 
authors, revising or rewriting manuscripts, 
polishing and pruning, extracting the nugget 
of wisdom yet scrupulously avoiding altering 
the original meaning, remembering always the 
tenderness due an author's brainchild. If the 
editorial pencil has at times seemed ruthless, 
we ask the indulgence and cooperation of our 
contributors in our efforts to maintain high 
editorial standards. ' 

Other editorial tasks: compiling Branch 
news (often from rather sparse reports), filling 
the last half of the Journal from press releases 
and publications perpetually piled high in the 
wire basket, preparing copy for the printer, 
reading proof, make-up, meeting the deadline 
month after month, soliciting advertising 
space and preparing advertising copy. A 
strenuous job which keeps an assistant editor 
on her toes trying eternally to make the next 
issue of Occupations better than the one just 


off the press. 


1 Prospective authors, please note: We confess to some 
editorial tabus—fads such as the current undiscriminating 
use of words such as situation and Jevel; involved 
sentences; the passive instead of the active voice. 
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They Also Served ...... 


In ADDITION to the persons mentioned elsewhere, the following gave loyal service through 


the years as Members of the Editorial Board or the Editorial Advisory Committee. 


*Allen, Richard D. 
Bell, Hugh M. 
Bennett, Margaret E. 
Bergen, Garrett 


Billings, Mildred Lincoln 


Bingham, Walter V. 
Blake, Maybelle B. 
*Bloomfield, Meyer 
Brewer, John M. 
Brown, Georgia 
Bruere, Robert W. 
Buchwald, Leona C. 
*Burdick, Anna L. 
Cartwright, Morse A. 
Clark, Florence E. 
*Cooley, Emma P. 
Cummings, Frances 
Cunliffe, Rex B. 
Davis, Jesse B. 
Dodge, Arthur F. 
Emerson, Lynn A. 
Failor, Clarence W. 
Filene, Lincoln 
Fisher, George J. 
Fitch, John A. 
*Frank, Glenn 
Fryer, Douglas 
Ginn, Susan J. 
Hanna, Joseph V. 
*Hatcher, O. Latham 
Hayes, Mary H. S. 
Hinderman, Roy A. 
Hoppock, Robert 
Jones, Arthur J. 
Justice S. Marion 
Keller, Franklin , 
Kenney, Ralph B. 


Kirkpatrick, Forrest H. 


Kitson, Harry D. 
Kohlmetz, Ruth W. 


Layton, Warren K. 
Lee, Edwin A. 
Liveright, Alexander 
McDaniel, H. B. 
McNamara, Marie 
Miller, Leonard M. 
Miller, Spencer, Jr. 
Moser, George V. 
Myers, George E. 
Odencrantz, Louise C. 
Olinger, George W. 
Paterson, Donald G. 
*Procter, William M. 
Quigley, Thomas H. 
Rasche, William F. 
*Rees, General R. I. 
Robinson, C. C. 
Rosecrance, Francis C. 
*Rynearson, Edward 
Scholter, Anthony J. 
Shartle, C. L. 
Shevenell, Raymond H. 
Sister Teresa Gertrude, OSB 
Smith, Fred C. 
*Snedden, Donald 
Spaulding, Francis T. 
Stewart, Frances J. 
Terman, Lewis 
Thorndike, Edward L. 
Trabue, M. R. 
Viteles, Morris 
Voight, Irma E. 
Wheeler, Dorothy S. 
Willis, J. S. 
Whitford, Harold C. (Editorial Assistant) 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert 
*Yoakum, C. S. 
Zapoleon, Marguerite W. 


* Deceased 
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Salute to Our Advertisers 


N THE BUSINESS of operating a journal the advertisers play an important part 

by helping to finance it. What is even more important, they bring to the attention 

of readers their newest publications. Through the years advertisers of books and 

other materials have recognized the preeminence of this journal in the field and have 

used our pages consistently. We regard them as collaborators in promoting vocational 

guidance and we are pleased to acknowledge their contribution in the twenty-odd years 
they have graced our pages. 

Advertisers are listed alphabetically, not chrosologically. We wish, however, to 

call special attention to the following which were the first to appear in the journal 

when it opened its pages to advertisers in January, 1923: Ginn & Company; Holt & 


Company, Harvard University Press, and Houghton Mifflin. Advertisers in the 
Anniversary Issue are set in bold face. The complete list is as follows: 


D. Appleton & Company 

American Association for Adult Education 
American Library Association 

Andrews Hotel 

Association Press 

Beekman Tower 

Bentley School of Accounting and Finance 
B'nai B'rith 

Brief English System (Shorthand) 
Buckholz & Weisswange 

Butler Hospital School of Nursing 
California Test Bureau 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

Century Company 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


| Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Company 
|} Civic Education Service 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Colonial Press 

Common Ground (Magazine) 
Commonwealth Book Company 
Cooperative Achievement Tests 
Cornell University Press 
Current Methods 

DeLong Subscription Agency 
DeVry School Films, Inc. 

Duke University Press 

E. P. Dutton 

Earl W. Seibert 

Educational Extension Service 
Educational Research Associates 
Educational Test Bureau 

F. A. Stokes Company 

Findex Systems, Inc. 

Florence Lansing 

Forrest Hotel 


Funk & Wagnalls 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 

Ginn & Company 

H. W. Wilson Company 

Harper & Brothers 

Harvard University 

Harvard University Press 

D. C. Heath 

Holt & Company 

Hotel Cleveland 

Hotel Lincoln 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Industrial Psychology 

Inor 

Institute for Research in the Professions and 
Vocations 

Institute of Women's Professional Relations 
Publications 

International Textbook Company 


J. B. Lippencott 


John H. Saul 
John Wiley & Sons 
Journal of Clinical Psychology 
Journal of Education 
Journal of Home Economics 
Journal of Personnel Research 
Little, Brown & Company 
Macmillan Company 
Manual Arts Press 
McGraw-Hill 
McKnight and McKnight 
Morgan Dillon & Company 
MUM 
National Occupational Conference 
National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
Neighbor and Riggs 
Noble & Noble 
Occupational Index 

(Please turn to page 59.) 
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The Army Offers Vocational and Educational 
Opportunities 


ROBERT DUIN, MAJOR, AUS 
School and College Liaison Officer, U. S. Army Recruiting Service, Second Service Command 


B’ rEcENT Act of Congress, the Army is 
able to offer attractive opportunities to 
young men. These opportunities have an im- 
portant bearing on the vocational guidance of 
youth; accordingly vocational counselors 
should bring them to the attention of coun- 
selees, in the interest of the youth themselves 
and in the interest of national security. 

The mission of the U. S. Army Recruiting 
Service is to secure the maximum number of 
voluntary enlistments in the new Regular 
Army in order to: 


Release men who have had long and ar- 
duous war service and who desire to re- 
turn to civilian life. 

Build up the new Regular Army with vol- 
unteers to a strength adequate to mect 
our needs for occupational duty overseas 
and to protect our national interests, and 
carry out commitments made by our 
country for world peace. 

The success of this recruiting program will 
indicate to the other nations of the world 
our attitude toward our post-war com- 
mitments for international order and 
peace. The recruiting campaign is 
world-wide in scope and directed to all 
male citizens of the United States who 
are eligible for enlistment in the new 
Regular Army. The over-all quota for 
enlistments and re-enlistments is approxi- 
mately 1,600,000, allocated as ious: 
a minimum of 105,000 for each of the six 
Army areas within the continental 
United States and 20 per cent of the en- 
listed personnel in each of the overseas 
commands. 


The new Regular Army offers many oppor- 
tunities to those who enlist. 


Tae Army As A CAREER 


A young man may now enter the Regular 
Army with the intention of making it a career. 
Twenty years later, he may, at his own re- 
quest, retire at a liberal retired pay. This 


option is held open for him at any time for 
the next ten years. Thereafter, each addi. 
tional year will bring him additional retired 
pay. After 20 years, it amounts to 50 per cent 
of the pay which he was receiving at the 
time he was retired. That 50 per cent is in- 
creased by 2'/2 per cent for each additiona 
year he serves, up to 30 years, totaling to; 
maximum of 75 per cent of his pay after 3 
years’ service. A national survey of compan) 
retirement policies reveals that there is n 
corporation, company, or firm in the United 
States, and that means the world as well, 
which offers a young man entering employ- 
ment the benefits offered the career soldier by 
the Regular Army. After 30 years’ service he 
is very likely to have attained the highest en- 
listed grade, master sergeant. Under present 
pay schedules, a master sergeant will be re- 
tired at $185.63 per month for life after he has 
served the prescribed 30 years. In civilian life 
an equivalent annuity would cost the young 
man more than $85.00 per month for 30 years 
In addition he receives the finest medical and 
dental care, clothing, housing, food, trave! 
and unequalled opportunities for on-the-job 
training within the Army; also available to 
him for his after-hours avocation is special- 
ized training in service schools and corre- 
spondence schools. 


Crvi1Lian SKILLS IN THE ARMY 


If an enlistee does not make the Army his 
career, he may spend a few years in it and 
acquire vocational skills that will give him a 
civilian vocation. There are at least 200 of 
these skills, including printing, photography, 
electronics, machinery, aviation, engineering, 
radio, electrical, construction, automotive, 
commercial, railroad, and metallurgy. Other 
trades range from blacksmith and cabinet- 
maker to weather observer and warehousc- 
man. 
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EpucaTIon 


| The young man who serves in the Army, 
} not only has an interesting, congenial, well- 
} paid job with future security, but he can also 
| pursue studies that will improve his future 
| possibilities while in the Army or after he 

returns to Civilian life. Among the educa- 
} tional opportunities offered to him in addition 
to the Army schools or specialized training 
are the services of the United States Armed 
| Forces Institute, an official agency of the War 
and Navy Departments. 


Correspondence Courses. United States Armed 
§ Forces Institute offers 200 courses at elemen- 
tary, high school, technical school, and col- 
lege levels in a wide variety of subjects from 
aeronautical meteorology to business law or 
} Shakespeare. Or the soldier can enroll for 
|} correspondence courses with one of the co- 
operating civilian colleges and universities. 
For these college and university courses, he 
pays half the cost of the tuition fee, and the 
} Government pays the other half.) 


Self-Study Courses. The young man can en- 
roll in an equally wide range of subjects in 
self-study courses. Instead of sending in les- 
}sons as in the correspondence course, he 
| studies entirely on his own and takes an end- 
of-course test when he feels he has mastered 
the subject. 


Off-Duty Classes. The young man also can 
study in an off-duty class, which may be 
formed by a group of soldiers wishing to 
study the same subject at the same time. In- 
formation and Education Officers help organ- 
| ize these classes, and the United States Forces 
| Institute supplies textbooks and other teach- 
materials. 


GuIDANCE 


Information and Education Officers help the 
young man plan his course of study and ad- 
vise him about his education problems. If he 
decides to return to school after his term of 
enlistment, his high school or college will 
evaluate his military training and experience, 
4s well as any United States Armed Forces In- 
pstitute courses he has completed, and will give 
appropriate scholastic credit. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARMY 
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Post-Service EpucaTIon 


The G.I. Bill of Rights not only provides 
opportunity for a college education for the 
young man who has served in the Army but 
also for a specialized education in trade or 
business schools for those men who either do 
not want to go to college or do not have suffi- 
cient high school credits to enter college. 
Such men can enroll in a trade or business 
school, in day or night courses, or corre- 
spondence courses. 

Summed up very briefly, the Act provides 
opportunity for education and training after 
the Serviceman returns to civilian life, if: 


he has been inducted or served in the Army 
prior to the date the war is declared over 
and has served at least 90 days, part of 
which time is before the official end of 
the war. 

he receives a discharge other than dishonor- 
able. 


All men, regardless of age, occupation, or 
previous education, are entitled up to one 
year (this means twelve actual scholastic 
months—not just the regular school term) re- 
fresher or retraining course, if they meet the 
requirements listed above. An ex-Service 
man can attend any approved school, provided 
it offers the courses he needs and he can meet 
the school’s requirements. He can get any 
sort of education or training—from languages 
to welding, from engineering to play-writing. 
He can continue his elementary, high school, 
or college education. He can attend a trade 
or technical or business school of any kind, or 
get apprentice or industrial training in any 
trade he selects. He can go to a medical or 
law school, and it need not be a school in his 
own state. The Federal Government, through 
the Veterans Administration, pays to the 
school he attends: all tuition fees, library 
fees, laboratory fees and other usual school 
expenses, up to $500.00 for an ordinary 
school year. (One ordinary school year is in- 
terpreted to mean two semesters or three 
quarters, covering a period of from 30 to 38 
weeks.) This does not, however, include 
board, lodging, and travel expense. To help 
meet the cost of these, he is paid: $65.00 a 
month if he has no dependents, or $90.00 a 
month if he has one or more dependents. For 
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example, if he serves for three years and re- 
ceives a discharge other than dishonorable, 
on or before the official termination of the 
war, this is what he is entitled to: 


1. Forty-eight months of education or 
training. This equals more than five 
ordinary school years. 

2. Allowance of up to $500.00 a year for 
his tuition and fees. 

3. A monthly allowance of $65.00 per 
month if he is single or $90.00 per 
month if married, for personal expenses 
for the 48 months he spends in school. 
This will amount to some $3,120 if he 
has no dependents, or $4,320 if he has 
one or more dependents. 


Adding up these benefits, we find that any 
young man taking advantage of the privileges 
of a three-year enlistment in the Army is en- 
titled to educational opportunities costing 
from $5,120 to $6,320, if taken under the con- 
ditions outlined above. This is the most re- 
markable educational opportunity ever of- 
fered to American youth, and it is little won- 
der that many thousands of boys are taking 
advantage of it at the present time. 


Orner ADVANTAGES 


The new peacetime Regular Army will con- 
sist mainly of highly skilled men of special- 
ized technical training. While performing 
officially assigned duties—whether it be auto- 
motive or aviation mechanics, radio operation 
or office administration, or any one of the 
hundreds of other specialized skills which the 
Army requires—the actual on-the-job training 
will be of great value as preparation for either 
a civilian or military career. This on-the-job 
training will be supplemented by technical 
training courses which combine theory with 
practical application. Men with particular 
aptitude and the desire to learn more in their 
mechanical or administrative specialty may 
be sent to special service schools for intensive 
full-time instruction. Typical of these schools 
are the Ordnance School at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, the Signal School at Fort Mon- 
mouth, and various specialized schools of the 
Army Air Forces. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Tue Recruitinc ProGrRaM 


The Military Personnel Procurement Scr. 
vice Office of The Adjutant General is the Wz; 
Department Staff Agency responsible for th 
recruiting program. Field forces of th 


United States Army Recruiting Services arf 1 


e-coli: 


located and operated within both the cont: 
nental United States and overseas command; 
Field forces distributed within the continen- 
tal United States operate under the Commani. 
ing Generals of the six Army areas. 

The United States Army Recruiting Servic 
Operates approximately 600 recruiting st: 
tions throughout the United States. Ea 
Army Area is divided into districts with 
district headquarters station, main stati 
and substation for each district, all under ¢! 
Commanding General of the Army Area ai 
his Director of Military Personnel Procur 
ment. Public relations officers are in ca 
Army Area, district and main station hea 
quarters. Personnel involved consists 
about 1,800 officers, 6,000 non-commissionc 
officers, and 2,400 civilian clerical employe: 
divided approximately equally among the 
Army Areas. 

Local recruiting stations provide counse), 
with information literature, such as: 


‘“Facts’’. An over-all picture of the Per 
sonnel Procurement Program for the nei 
Regular Army under the Voluntary Re 
cruitment Act of 1945. 

‘‘Now You Can Go to College.""  Explair 
provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights fo: 
veterans qualified for college education 

‘Dean McKnights’ Interview."’ Report o 
the success of veterans in Columbia Un: 
versity. 

“Time Magazine Report." Provic 
graphic presentation of high school an 
college graduates in the United Stat 
and outlines educational requirements 0! 
employment in the future. 


‘This Is Your New Regular Army.”’ De} 
scribes the functions and opportunities 
be found in the various branches of the} 
Army. 

“Army Life."’ A monthly magazine 
activities within the Army. 

“United States Armed Forces Institut’ 
Catalogue."’ List of courses available 

rsonnel in the new Regular Army an: 
institutions offering the courses. 
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There is a tendency among some ex-Service- 
en to criticize the Army, however, 75.91 
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- for the meew Regular Army, since the inception of the 
of th.gpresent recruiting program, have had previous 

rices an gervice in the Armed Forces and have indi- 

© conr.geated a desire for further military service by 

nmands -nlisting. 

ontinen.ff We recently achieved a marvelous victory 
mmani.qgwith our Allies. Unfortunately, too many 


kople think the war has been completed in 
-Seryic.igll its aspects. There are very many grave 
ing sta. problems yet to be solved. We must realize 
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that around international conference tables 
the nation with no power or force behind it 
has little weight in the ultimate outcome, 
and, second, that it is essential that our 
nation maintain strength until these problems 
finally are settled. Counselors, aware of the 
necessity for national security, and recogniz- 
ing that service in the new Regular Army 
offers practical vocational and educational 
benefits to many youths, bear a civic and a 
professional responsibility for supporting the 
recruiting program for the new Regular Army. 


Inducted into the Army as a private, Major Duin served overseas as a XY 
ader t | member of the General Staff Corps; helped organize in England the American 

| | University Center, Schrivenbam; the American Technical School, Wharton; 
| and the program, ‘Training within Civilian Agencies,’ admitting American 
|| soldiers to English universities. Major Duin took his undergraduate work 
= heal ie || at Brooklyn College and was working on his master's at the College of the 
City of New York before his induction. f 


| 


Reflections on the Vocational Guidance of Veteran; 


DONALD E. SUPER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


y Heme Has been considerable talking and 

writing, in recent months, about the 
vocational guidance needs of veterans and of 
the services vocational counselors can render 
them. Now that veterans’ guidance services 
are in operation on a large scale, and thou- 
sands of veterans are being counseled, it seems 
wise to ask ourselves another question, to 
wit: ‘How is work with veterans affecting 
vocational guidance?”’ 

In secking an answer to this question, we 
need to ask, first, what are the expectations 
of veterans who come for vocational gui- 
dance? In describing people, it is frequently 
helpful to divide them into two categories, 
such as the good and the bad, the fat and the 
thin, the extroverts and the introverts, even 
though we know that such characteristics are 
distributed according to the normal curve and 
that actually most people are indifferent, or of 
medium build, or, as Thorndike once put it, 
“just plain verts."’ 

If we were to divide the veterans coming to 
a bureau for vocational counseling they 
might be classified as those who come with 
legitimate expectations and those who come 
with unwarranted expectations. In the for- 
mer group are those seeking vocational or 
educational information, those desiring to 
take stock of themselves before embarking 
upon civilian careers, those desiring aid in 
confirming or crystallizing their choices or 
plans, and those who want help in choosing 
from the country’s 30,000 occupations. In 
the second category are those who expect 
definite counseling, as distinguished from an 
information-giving service, in one contact; 
those who want a clear-cut prescription in- 
stead of a discussion and weighing of relevant 
factors; and those who want the counselor to 

do all the work while they passively submit 
to examination. They frequently ask such 
exasperating questions as: ‘‘What am I dest 
qualified for?’’ and ‘‘What else might I do 


that I might like better than my prew; 


job?”’ 


How Are We Meetinc Tuese Expecrar 


First, we are overworking ourselves. & 
sacrifice can be praiseworthy, and someh 
the demands must be met. If we can sur 
for a year or two the worst will be over ; 
then we will be able to let down a bit. 
when we overwork ourselves we do a less a 
quate job of studying case material, look 
up occupational information, utilizing 
munity resources, holding case conferences 
writing reports—the writer now has hz 
completed reports several weeks old on } 


desk and has seen others prepared me 


promptly but much too hastily. All ¢ 
means that we lower our standards and p: 
vide less effective services. 


Secondly, we are increasing the percent: 


of short-contact counseling, and therefore: 


proportion of cross-sectional diagnosis a 


counseling as contrasted with longitudina 
developmental guidance. This means 
greater reliance on tests and on case histor 
but less time for interviewing and less emp 
sis on exploratory activities and tryouts 
means more reliance on diagnosis and 
actual counseling in the sense of helping ' 
client evaluate his assets and liabilities as 
covered by him in appropriate experict 
And the dangers and inadequacies of cour 
ing which is primarily diagnostic are v 
known. It tends to be either narrowly 7 
scriptive or too vague and unrelated to oc 
pational opportunities to be helpful. The ts 
that not a few veterans have inflated ic 
concerning civilian rates of pay, an un 
standable situation in the cases of men wh 
knowledge of occupations is limited to su 
things as war wages and overseas flying p: 
is evidence of the need for exploratory act 
ties and counseling that goes beyond « 
interview. 
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S Another way in which we are mecting 
Hhese expectations is by creating new voca- 
@onal guidance centers. Supervisors in these 
encies are frequently well-qualified persons, 
Bc there is one (who is by no means alone 
@ho says frankly that he is interested on/y in 
Bbc fee collected from the Veterans Adminis- 
@ation, and another with insufficient training 
who, when pressed by an assistant about the 
Madcquacy of certain procedures, replied: 
Jur job is to determine an objective for cach 
Metcran; we'll do it in one contact; if he is 
ter dissatisfied and it doesn’t stick, that is 
e Veterans Administration's worry."’ The 
bordinates who actually do the counseling 
c frequently less well qualified. This means 
less more vocational guidance of questionable 
look if roc actually harmful nature. 
Finally, we are meeting these great expecta- 
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i fons by letting the number of quack coun- 
ors and agencies multiply. Lee Steiner's 
a en} ok about the quacks of New York City and 
“ icago is by now well known. Two of 
All th wmmese quacks have recently increased their 
and ~. ffs in order to handle increased business. 
* Ghers are also benefiting from the overflow 
ilies fom the agencies and from the Serviceman’s 
len | sire for a quick solution to his problem. 
nate e quack in New York City, another in 
iladelphia, dnd no doubt still others, ad- 
neans mertise that they are members of the National 
cational Guidance Association.!. What is 
apnea More, they are. The writer has interviewed a 
nests. Bamber of the victims of these quacks, those 
oe Who began to suspect they should go to a 
ping : MBiversity in order to be sure of professional 
es as de MEEVice; these were the men and women who 
la stil! had some faith in vocational guidance. 
oa Bot what of the majority, who never come to 
an ethical guidance center? 
Tue Errect on GuiDANCE 
The fx ln some cases the effect will be the confirma- 
ed ide: fn of a mistaken concept of the philosophy 
1 unde Md methods of vocational guidance. Too 
n who M@2y men and women will be convinced that 


to su: Mas primarily a matter of snap-shot diagnosis, 
ing ps M@ther than a process of guided development 
# General Members of NVGA are admitted by action 
the Branch Membership Committees; Professional 
mbers are admitted by action of a National Commit- 


y act 


yd 


and self-evaluation. 

In others, it will result in a discrediting of 
the vocational guidance movement and pro- 
fession, a loss of faith in its possibilities and 
of support for its legitimate and necessary 
work. In so far as these too numerous types 
of clients are concerned, we are developing a 
distrustful public. 

There will be a large number of new agen- 
cies struggling to perpetuate themselves, and 
only a few succeeding in becoming permanent. 
This, in turn, will result in still more extrava- 
gant advertising. 

There will probably be a general increase in 
the salaries of vocational counselors and 
psychologists as a result of the higher pay 
needed to attract competent counselors to 
temporary employment with veterans; fol- 
lowed, if the next point is true, by a forcing 
down of salaries by surplus personnel five or 
ten years from now. 

There will be many vocational counselors 
and psychologists seeking to transfer to per- 
manent employment with regular agencies as 
the volume of work with veterans declines 
The best counselors, and probably the best 
self-publicizers, will be absorbed in our 
steadily growing profession, but many bor- 
derline counselors will be forced to the 
periphery of the profession or into its 
shadowy underworld, further discrediting it. 


Tue Next Sreps 


We should conduct an aggressive campaign 
to educate the general public, and especially 
the returned Serviceman, as to the true 
philosophy, services, and methods of voca- 
tional guidance. Recent publicity has em- 
phasized diagnosis through the use of tests, 
as, for instance, the successful use of tests in 
the selection of aircrew personnel—something 
quite different from guidance and especially 
from counseling. Long-term exploratory 
activities do not make as good a news story 
as dramatically brief diagnostic and prog- 
nostic techniques. 

We should orient clients coming for voca- 
tional guidance to what can be done before 
diagnostic, exploratory, and counseling acti- 
vities begin, and should accept them only if 
likely to be interested in such services as are 
needed in their cases. This may not be in 


cd. 
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keeping with Public Laws 16 and 346; if not, 
perhaps the laws need modification. 

We, the established agencies, the NVGA 
Branches, and the National Association 
should know the effectively operated gui- 
dance services and help them to become known 
and to find ways to become permanent in 
needed areas. We should help to sift the good 
from the bad counselors, assisting the former 
to obtain adequate training and to become 
permanently established and the latter to 
transfer to other fields. We should brand the 
quacks as such and force them to cease opera- 
tions. 

We should seek to maintain higher levels of 


ay as they are attained, and to insure in gen- 5 
pay growth depends on how much responsibi 


eral the payment of salaries commensurate 
with the one to three years of full-time 
graduate study and the three or more years of ' 
occupational experience generally required of 
counselors by agencies and institutions main- 
taining good standards. 
And, finally, we should make our Associa- ! 
tion, NVGA and its Branches, a truly pro- 
fessional association, one which sets adequate 
standards for membership and secures adher- 
ence to them on the part of individuals and 


* During the war Dr. Super was an Aviation Psychologist, with the rank of YF 
captain in the Air Corps, working on the selecting and classifying of flying 
personnel and later on psycho-therapy and vocational counseling of wounded 
‘ airmen. Since September, 1945, he has been teaching courses in vocational 
guidance and occupational adjustment, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He also serves as consultant on the selection of ciiilian flying per- 
~ sonnel for an air line. 2 
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organizations carrying on vocational gy 
dance activities. Vocational guidance wil 
no better than its organization, and our 
ganization will be no greater than we , 
selves make it. The American Psycholog; 
y Association recently appointed on its He: 
» quarters staff a leading vocational psych 
* gist and counselor as Field Worker in Vo 
* tional Guidance to assist counseling agen 
to maintain suitable standards. Are we x 
less interested in, or able to effect, the 
velopment of vocational guidance at 
critical time? Whether the counseling 
veterans brings about a widespread discre: 
ing of vocational guidance or a tremend 


we, individually and collectively, take / 
what is being done in the name of vocatio: 
guidance. If we fail the veterans, or 
others do alone that which is needed to insw 
adequate services, our chances for effect 
service in the future will be greatly reduc 
In serving today’s veterans well, we wil! 
making possible better vocational guidanc 
the schools, social agencies, and industries 
tomorrow. 
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- New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Formerly Director of Extension, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University; now Director, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois 


and Labor Relations at Cornell Univer- 
Ssity is the first institution in this country de- 


| New York State School of Industrial 


Bigned to provide both a comprehensive and 


Ba specialized program of training and re- 


Mscarch in the field of labor-management rela- 


Brions. Established by the State of New York, 
t reflects a notable effort of the state govern- 
1ent to maintain and advance cooperation in 

this dynamic area of our national life. The 

Dutstanding record of harmonious relations 

Hetween industry and labor during the past 

iccade or so in the state makes this pioneer 

educational project all the more significant 

the future. 

| BACKGROUND OF THE SCHOOL 

The origin of the idea for such an institu- 

tion is to be found in the work of the New 

York State Joint Legislative Committee on 

Industrial and Labor Conditions, under the 

Chairmanship of Assembly Leader Irving M. 

Ives, now Dean of the School. This commit- 

tec, now in its ninth year of continuous 

activity, was originally created by the Legis- 
lature to explore ways of improving the 

State's legislative policy as to the regulation 

of labor relations. 

Since its first year, it has had an equal 
Bumber of Republican and Democratic mem- 
Bers. The committee has operated from the 
beginning on the principle of unanimous con- 
Sent in submitting its recommendations to the 
Legislature. That it has achieved a remark- 
able and encouraging consensus on all its pro- 
posals is indicated by the fact that its legisla- 
five recommendations have been consistently 
introduced as bipartisan measures in each 
Bouse. It is perhaps primarily because of its 
@etermination to divorce its activities from 
oe considerations that the committee 

as come increasingly to advocate and to util- 
ize educational tools rather than legislative 


panaceas to achieve its objective of more co- 
operative labor-management relations 

The School is the major but by no means 
the only educational project which the com- 
mittee has undertaken. Many of its other 
educational efforts will, in fact, be continued 
through the School. It is the ultimate pro- 
jection of the committee's pattern of thought 
and of its program for attaining cumulatively 
harmonious industrial and labor relations. 


Tue ScHoo.’s OvEeR-ALL FUNCTIONS 


The School was established by the Strate 
Government in 1944. In the same year, the 
Legislature created a Board of Temporary 
Trustees of eight members, selected to repre- 
sent equally education, industry, labor, and 
the Legislature. The Board drafted a blue- 
print for the School's activities which was 
submitted to the 1945 Legislature and enacted 
with an initial appropriation of $200,000 to 
carry it into effect. Since three other state- 
supported institutions were already located at 
Cornell University, it was felt that greater in- 
tegration of program and operation would be 
possible were the School located there. 

The legislation establishing the School de- 
fined three major fields of activity which it 
should undertake: undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction at Cornell; research and in- 
formation on industrial and labor relations; 
an extension service throughout the state. 
Although separately organized within the 
over-all structure of the School for adminis- 
trative purposes, the three activities are 
closely geared to the common purpose and in 
the actual operation of the School. 


Tue CurRICULUM 


The on-campus training program was the 
first activity to be fully organized. The 
School opened at the beginning of the Novem- 
ber, 1945, semester at Cornell with 107 under- 


= 
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graduate and 11 graduate students; 55 under- 
graduate and one graduate student entered in 
March, 1946. All the undergraduate students 
were registered in the first two years of the 
School's curriculum, which includes basic 
courses in English, Public Speaking, the 
Social Sciences, and Accounting. The School 
offers only four courses of its own during 
these two years: two orientation courses (Jn- 
troduction to Industrial and Labor Relations and 
Workers and Jobs); Foundations of Law; and 
Labor Economics. The other courses are offered 
chiefly by the College of Arts and Sciences. 
In these courses, the School's students par- 
ticipate in lectures and section meetings with 
students from other divisions of the Univer- 
sity. 

During the junior and senior years, the 
School's curriculum is primarily although not 
exclusively its own. Several courses required 
of all students (¢.g., Public Administration; 
Corporation Finance) will be offered by other 
divisions of the University on a service basis. 
Many of the School's students will, no doubt, 
utilize their free electives to specialize more 
fully in areas outside as well as within the 
School's curriculum. Again, under the free- 
trade relations among the dozen divisions of 
Cornell, professors in other divisions will be 
(two have already been) elected to the School 
faculty. Their (and others’) courses will be 
included in the regular School curriculum for 
elective purposes. 

The required courses included in the junior 
and senior years provide a comprehensive pat- 
tern of professional training in industrial and 
labor relations. The course titles suggest 
their scope and content: 


Junior Year 
First Semester Second Semester 
History of Labor Labor Union Organization 
Business Organization and and Operation 
Management Public Administration 
Human Relations in In- Corporation Finance 
dustry Statistics 
Statistics Elective 
Elective 
Senior Year 


First Semester Second Semester 


Legal and Constitutional Public Relations 
Aspects of Labor Prob- Laboratory in Industrial 
lems and Social Insur- and Labor Relations 


ance 


Collective Bargaining, Collective Bargaining 
Mediation, and Arbitra- Mediation, and Arbjr;, 
tion tion 

Social Security Personnel Management 

Personnel Management Elective 

Elective 


This curriculum offers a higher degree ¢ 
specialization than that available in any othe; 
institution today.: Grounded on a compr. 
hensive social-science base (including eo. 
nomics, government, history, and soci 
psychology), it is possible also to establish ; 
greater intensity of analysis in the varioy; 
courses than is generally found in simil: 
courses in other institutions. The level ,) 
academic attainment expected of the stv. 
dents—and, indeed, desired by them—in th 
advanced courses is designed to approac} 
graduate performance, especially in the senio: 
year. There is no assumption of equivalence: 
to graduate professional standards in the u: 
dergraduate curriculum. It is already becom: 
ing apparent, however, that the School wi 
have a much larger-than-usual proportion 
its course content and conduct at the *‘under. 
graduate-graduate”’ level. 

A few typical course statements will under. 
line the point. Although the statement 
themselves do not necessarily indicate th 
extent of advanced content, they suggest th: 
intensity of concentration required to cover i: 
one semester materials frequently extended in 
undergraduate curricula to two. 


Labor-Union Organization and Operation. 
comparative review of the structure an 
government of American Labor Unions, in 
cluding an analysis of their econom« 
social, and political pro- 
grams, and policies. Each student will x 
expected to make a concurrent study of th: 
organization and operation of one labor 
union. 

Collective Bargaining, Mediation, and Arb 
tration. A survey mi the history, current 
developments, legislative procedures an 
techniques, and administrative organiz« 
tion and functions in the field of collectiv: 
bargaining, mediation, and arbitration. 

Social Security. An historical and analy*: 
ical study of the philosophy, legislativ: 


history, administration, and economic 10- 


cidence of social insurance against the risk . 


of industrial accidents, sickness, old age 
and unemployment. Students will be aske: 
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to evaluate current proposals for modifying 
or extending American Social-Security legis- 
lation. Consideration will also be given to 
relevant foreign experience in the field. 


' It is obvious, of course, that a curriculum of 
Bthis kind cannot be charted too rigidly in ad- 
bvance; to be most effective, it must develop 
out of experience. This necessity is clearly 
recognized by those in charge of the School's 
teaching program. Several important modi- 
fications of the original blueprint have been 
made during the first year; others are con- 
aemplated. Continuous experimentation with 
course content and methods is an indispen- 
sable ingredient of any dynamic educational 
program. It is clearly essential in an area 
itself as fluid as industrial and labor relations. 


Tue INTERNESHIP PROGRAM 


In addition to the course program, the un- 
dergraduate curriculum includes two other 
activities of importance to the students’ pro- 
fessional outlook and preparation. One, and 
the more highly organized, is the interneship 
program. Every student is required to spend 
three summer periods of ten Cor more) weeks 
each in field work. After the freshman year, 
Students will be expected to find—and keep 
manual jobs in industry. This ‘‘apprentice- 
ship’ is designed not only to test the indivi- 
student's staying power but to provide 
him with insight into the problems, work 
habits, and psychological reactions of those 
Who spend their lives in manual labor. 
The second and third interneships are su- 
Pervised periods of service in industrial plants 
{e.g., personnel offices); labor unions (¢.z., 
esearch and organizing staffs); and relevant 
Bovernment agencies (¢.g., labor-relations, 
Mediation, workmen’s-compensation offices). 
Students will have an opportunity to perform 
Work at the junior (generally routine) level 
Bnder continuous observation. It is also 
hoped that they will be able to participate 
Min non-confidential staff conferences and to 
tome into immediate (even if infrequent) con- 
tact with upper supervisory officers. The pur- 
es of this part of the interneship program 

Ss to make students aware of the scope and 
Gctail of operations required for efficient man- 
Wgement. It is also intended to acquaint 
them with the attitudes and practices of the 


more responsible administrative officials in 
the three types of organization noted above 
In order to assure the greatest possible 
effectiveness of the interneship program, the 
School will follow the students into the field. 
All internes located in New York State will 
be visited on the job at least once during the 
summer. Each interne is required to submit 
two written reports, one of 1,000 words at the 
end of two wecks, one of 3,000 words at the 
termination of the interneship. In addition, 
each employer will rate the interne under his 
supervision on his job efficiency, coopera- 
tiveness, initiative, and similar qualifications 
The entire interneship program is admin- 
istered by the School's Director of Student 
Personnel, who is also responsible for student 


selection, counseling, and placement. Each 


student's performance during his interne- 


ships becomes an integral part of his records 
on which placement recommendations to 
prospective permanent employers will be 
based. These records will also include not 
only his academic standing but scores on a 
series of special tests (aptitude, attitude, and 
information—all administered anonymously) 
and on appraisals of personality and skill 
made by his instructors. The interneship pro- 
gram thus will broaden the student's appre- 
ciation of the practical as well as the theoreti- 
cal conditions of sound labor-management 
relations and will provide a major tool for 


determining his placement potentialities. 


INFORMAL EDUCATION ON THE CAMPUS 


A second method of pointing up student 
awareness of the practical problems in the 
field is through face-to-face contacts with 
those actively engaged in the administration 
of labor-management relations in govern- 
ment, industry, and labor. The school has 
already brought to its student group during 
its first year more than 20 leaders in al! three 
fields for visits of from one to three days. 
The list will be substantially expanded next 
year and the visits will be extended. 

Visitors usually address at least one under- 
gtaduate class and perhaps also a graduate 
seminar on their particular professional inter- 
est. More important, however, are the “‘bull 
sessions’’ in which the visitor is exposed to a 
cross-fire of questions from the students. The 
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sessions usually run till the dinner gong rings 
or the lights are turned off; the students’ de- 
sire to acquire insight as well as information 
from the practitioners is as insatiable as it is 
untrammeled. Although these sessions are 
entirely voluntary, attendance has averaged 
well over 75 per cent. The value of this in- 
formal education, both at the grassroots and 
the command levels of the jobs to which the 
students look forward, has already been 
demonstrated. 


Tue GRADUATE CURRICULUM 


Graduate training in the field has been 
available for some time at various institu- 
tions. The content of the Cornell program 
does not vary substantially from that in most 
universitics offering similar specialization. 
It is, perhaps, a more intensive training in the 
field because of the factors already indicated 
which apply to the undergraduate program. 
The School staff is likely to develop into a 
more highly integrated team of specialists in 
all aspects of labor-management relations 
than will be found in most university facul- 
ties. The opportunity for graduate students 
to have even more intimate contacts than 
those of the undergraduates with visiting 
practitioners is already a feature of the grad- 
uate program. Field work, independently 
and in conjunction with the School's general 
research program, is also emphasized. 

To insure prior competence in the field 
roughly equivalent to that of the School's 
curriculum, graduate applicants are, when 
necessary, required to fulfill a number of 
undergraduate prerequisites. They must en- 
ter as special students before admission to full 
graduate standing. Transfer to candidacy for 
the degrees of Master of Science in Industrial 
and Labor Relations and Ph.D. is determined 
by their performance as special students. It 
is interesting to note that, of the 12 graduate 
students in the first group admitted, four are 
candidates for the PhD. degree; only two of 
six special students have been admitted to 
graduate standing after one semester. 


InpustTRIAL EpucATION 


Industrial education has been carried on at 
Cornell for a number of years. Its administra- 
tion was in the School of Education and the 


College of Agriculture in close cooperatio; 
with the New York State Department of Ed, 


cation. The University and the Departmen; 


each organized certain aspects of extension 

industrial education. The University offer 

a broad resident graduate program leading ; 
the Master's and Doctor's degrees. 
State Department of Education, in cooper, 
tion with the University, also established , 
curriculum laboratory, in which a wide rang. 
of training monographs were produced, esp. 
cially for the war-training program in indw. 
try. 

The entire program in industrial educati 
is now centered administratively in th; 
School. By agreement with the State Depar:. 
ment of Education and the University unit 
mentioned above, both graduate instructi 
and extension will be organized and devel- 
oped as an integral part of the School's over- 
all responsibilities. The Professor of Indus. 
trial Education, who was also Assistan: 
Dean of the College of Engineering, in charg: 
of industrial education, has transferred h; 
duties and been appointed a member of th: 
School faculty and Associate Director of E; 
tension. 

The industrial-education program of th: 
School will undoubtedly develop rapid); 
The curriculum laboratory is fully equippe 
to continue and expand its production 
training monographs. The course offering 
in industrial education will be enriched by 
the addition of several full-time staff men- 
bers. Visiting lectures will be utilized | 
this area of the School's curriculum as we! 
as in the areas noted above. Extension work 
on a substantially larger scale than was 
hitherto possible is already being planned for 
next year. Advisory services to labor an 
management groups and to vocational scho 
authorities will also be more fully availabi 
than before. In short, industrial educatio: 
will be a major segment of the School's ser 
vices to all the people of the state. 


Tue Scnoot’s Reszarcn ProGRAM 


The second of the major fields of activity 
defined by the legislation establishing th 
School is that of research and information 
Here, the terrain is more or less uncharted, 
beyond enabling words and phrases, the 
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Legislature wisely left the blueprinting of a 
research and information program to those 
who would develop it. The Board of Tem- 
porary Trustees did, however, indicate that 
an informational service, especially for indus- 
try and labor, should be organized by the 
School. 

A number of notable research programs in 
labor-management relations have been carried 
on for a number of years by eight or ten uni- 
versities in this country. Within the last two 
or three years, several other university re- 
search centers have been established. Broadly 
conceived and well-integrated research pro- 
grams are already under way in a number of 
these institutions. The School's program 
will no doubt be developed in close coopera- 
tion with those having similar or parallel 
objectives 

As a publicly supported institution, the 
School has a direct responsibility to its prin- 
cipal clienteles: governmental agencies; in- 
dustrial organizations; and labor unions. 
This responsibility involves research and in- 
formation as well as other activities. It will 
be possible to provide information through 
various publishing media bearing on immedi- 
ate problems of those actively operating in 
the field. 

The outlines of the School's research pro- 
gram will take shape during the next few 
months. One element may be the conduct of 
field surveys on current problems in labor- 
management relations and the collection of 
case studies. Here, the School's staff will 
actively engage in direct contacts with re- 
sponsible governmental, industrial, and labor 
representatives. Field research by graduate 
students, under direct supervision, will not 
only accelerate the development of the re- 
search program as a whole but will provide 
invaluable field experience for both staff and 
students. 


Tre ExTension SERVICE 


The third function of the School lies in the 
field of extension. Here, also, the blueprint 
of activities is in the first stages of develop- 
ment. It is already clear that there is con- 
siderable interest among both industrial and 
labor organizations, as well as on the part of 
the general public, in a broad extension pro- 


gram organized by the School. The program 
will emphasize courses in selected industrial 
centers throughout the state. 

The courses will be designed to meet the 
needs of those with different educational 
backgrounds. Classes will be 
qualified persons, irrespective of their occu- 
Experience in other 
that 


open to all 


pation or afhiliation. 


States suggests, however, courses in 
specialized fields and of varying degrees of 
educational difficulty generally attract those 
whose them to 
utilize the materials presented. 

The subject-matter of extension courses 
will follow closely the pattern of the junior 


and senior years In the On-Campus CUrric ulum. 


previous experience equips 


As the program develops, new directions of 
One 1s al- 
ready apparent: research in the development 
of materials for and methods in extension 
teaching. Several projects are being designed 
and will be developed during the next year. 
Several graduate students have already indi- 
cated an interest in professional training in 


activity will, no doubt, emerge. 


extension work; opportunities for field ex- 
perience in various aspects of the program 
will, as in the case of its research and informa- 
tion activities, be provided through the 
School's extension service. 


TRENDs IN TRAINING IN LaBor-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


As has already been indicated, The New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lationsis the first comprehensive institution of 
its kind in this country. Two other states, 
California and Illinois, enacted statutes in 
1945 establishing Institutes of Labor Rela- 
tions with substantially similar objectives 
and functions. Several other states, including 
Washington, already under way, are consider- 
ing action along the same lines. The three 
institutions now operating recognize the need 
for integrating teaching, research, and ex- 
tension to insure both a long-range and an im- 


. mediate impact on labor-management rela- 


tions. 

In addition to these comprehensive pro- 
gtams, several other states have developed 
specialized activities in this field. The 
School for Workers at the University of Wis- 
consin, now more than 20 years old, has es- 
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tablished the most comprehensive summer- 
institute service to unions yet organized by 
any institution of higher education. Other 
State universities have more recently em- 
barked on more restricted but roughly com- 
parable programs. Connecticut, Michigan, 
and Rhode Island have, within the last two 
years, appropriated public funds for year- 
round workers’ education programs admin- 
istered through their state universities. 
Other state legislatures have considered simi- 
lar projects. 

A number of both public and private insti- 
tutions have developed more or less extensive 
programs of training or research or extension 
(sometimes two or three simultaneously) in 
labor-management relations. In general, 
these programs emphasize research; several, 
however, combine on-campus education and/ 
or extension. The Industrial Relations Sec- 
tions at Princeton, Michigan, Stanford, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Queen's University (Canada), and California 


P Before going to Cornell, Philipps Bradley was Director of Education and 
| Research, New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
§| Labor Conditions (1941-1945). He has taught at Amberst, Queens College 
} (New York), Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar Colleges. 
ay from Harvard and a Ph.D. from the University of London. a 


Institute of Technology have, for varying 
periods (Princeton since 1922), carried op 
important research in the field. Chicago. 
Harvard, Minnesota, and Yale have either 
created specialized research-extension agencies 
or developed significant research projects 
Pennsylvania State College, Rutgers, and 
many other institutions are conducting ex- 
tension programs for both industry and labor 
Without attempting to outline the programs 
in detail, it may be said that each, through its 
special services, is helping to advance the ex. 
ploration of frontier issues in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

The need for trained personnel, for con- 
tinuous and concerted research, and for exten- 
sion services in this area of our national life 
requires no emphasis here. The educational 
trends of the past few years indicate that the 
need is being recognized—and substantially 
met—by higher education, through both pub- 
lic and private support. 


He has an A.B. 
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Editorial Comment + + 


OW THAT THE war is Over, vocational 
Notiaanee is having a revival in the coun- 
tries where formerly oppression reigned. 
Practitioners in the countries isolated for so 
many years are secking to reestablish con- 
tacts with colleagues in other countries. 
They are particularly desirous of obtaining in- 
formation about developments in the United 
States. 

Thus a representative of the French Institut 
National d'Etude du Travail et d’Orientation 
Professionnelle cabled, “‘I am writing an 
article on vocational guidance in the United 
States for our bulletin and would appreciate 
any materials that will help me.”’ 

From the Servizio Psicotecnico (Psycholog- 
ical Service) of the Istituto Nazionale Infor- 
tuni (National Institution for Serving the 
Handicapped) of Italy comes the following 
request for information regarding vocational 


guidance services for the Handicapped: 


Istituto Nazionale Infortuni, named also 
INAIL (Cistituto Nazionale Assicurazione 
Infortuni sul Lavora = National Insurance 
Institute for Work Accidents) has lately 
organized in our country a Psychotechnical 
Service with the purpose of giving assis- 
tance to war ol work invalids and its 
plans are in accordance with the most up to 
date methods. 


In addition, the Psychotechnical Service of 
INAIL in connection with Italian National 
Research Council gives all individual and 
private and government factories its scien- 
tific advice on accident prevention, on 
vocational adjustment to work and executes 
experimental and theoretic researches in the 
various fields of reeducation of adult work- 
ers and mental hygiene concerning work. 


In the hope of having given you a rough 
idea of our purposes we should be very 
grateful to you if you would cooperate w ith 
our Service in those of the following terms 
you will find yourself interested in: 


exchange of scientific works or appara- 

tuses, exchange of bibliographic 
schedules 

—books, scientific apparatuses or their 
plans, mental tests to be purchased 
on our account on the American 
market 

—exchange of highly skilled people 

—arrangements for Italian skilled men to 
be specialized in American courses 
or institutes 

—advertisement of 
America. 


such 


institutes in 


We should also be very grateful to you if 
you could kindly send us at your earliest 
convenience some illustrations of your in- 
stitute and some of your scientific publica- 
tions regarding our ‘work or mental tests, 
as the import of these scientific items is 

ractically closed since 1936 and nothing 
ee arrived since the end of war yet. 


A moving plea came to the editor from the 
National Vocational Guidance Association of 
Japan which was organized in 1927. By the 
way, here's the title of their Association in 
Japanese (with English letters): D’ainippon- 
Shokugyo-Shido-Kyokai. 

This request consisted of several enormous 
charts providing huge spaces for answers to 
questions such as: How is vocational gui- 
dance financed in schools? How is it super- 
vised? What tests are used? What 
tional guidance is provided through public 
employment offices?, etc. 

In China the torch of vocational guid ance 
has been carried for some years by Dr. C. ] 
Ho. Dr. Ho is a graduate of Antioch C oll gC 
and took his Doctor's degree in vocational 
guidance at Columbia University in 1928. A 
part of his letter is reproduced below: 


voca- 


During the war period I was in the occu- 
pied area and therefore unable to communt- 
cate with you. For the past five years I was 
Director of Personnel of the Oriental Wool 
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Manufacturers, a leading industrial concern 
in North China. We did much in training 
and welfare, as there was not much hiring 
and firing. Recently, I have been asked to 
come back to my old organization, the 
National Association of Vocational Educa- 
tion, to become Associate Director in charge 
of research and publication. 

For so long I have been out of touch with 
the latest developments of vocational edu- 
cation and guidance in the States and I am 
very anxious to catch up. I wish to ask 
you to recommend some significant publica- 
tions in that field—books and periodicals 
and to send me any other materials avail- 
able. If there are persons or organizations 
that you think we should get in touch 
with, I wish you would give us the names 
and addresses. 

During the war, the Association moved 
its headquarters to Chungking and opened 
branch offices in several places in the in- 
terior. In each place, a guidance bureau 
and one or two vocational supplementary 
schools were started. Now the head office 
has been moved back to Shanghai and theex- 
perimental units here, such as the secon- 
dary vocational school with engineering 
and business courses, supplementary schools 
and guidance bureau, have all resumed op- 
eration. Our need is intensive research 
work, because we realize that without re- 
search, firm foundation will be lacking. 
So, we plan to give special emphasis to 
research. 

Another moving appeal from China has 
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After eight years of wanton destruction 
of the war and complete isolation from th 
outside world, we are in dire need of educa- 
tional information and new knowleds: 
As we are starting our reconstruction work 
under such great economic pressure an 
with so little means available, we shou! 
be very grateful to you, if you would be s 
kind as to help us by sending us some oj 
your publications and putting our name o: 
your mailing list. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. C. Samm Tune, Executive Secretar) 
The National Child Education Asso- 
ciation, 12-14 Terrace 750 Yu Yue: 

Road, Shanghai, China 


Dr. Brewer makes the happy suggestio 
that readers might send books and other ma 
terials to such inquiries in Asiatic and Euro- 
pean countries; and that the National Voc: 
tional Guidance Association might start : 
fund for this purpose. The Trustees of th: 
Association passed a motion permitting the 
Executive Secretary to send surplus volume: 
of Occupations appearing in the war years 
some of the libraries in countries devastate 
by war. The Headquarters Office will glad!) 
receive any funds privately donated and spen 
them for library materials likely to do the 
most good. 

It is hoped that future issues of Occupa- 
TIONS May carry accounts of the revival o! 
vocational guidance in other countries.- 


been forwarded to the Editor by Dr. John M. 4H, D. K. 


Brewer. 
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Assoctation Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


The Syracuse Conference 


ELIZABETH M. SMITH 


President, New York State Counselors’ Association 


ies ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of 
the New York State Counselors’ Associa- 
Bion was held at Syracuse University on July 
98-19. The attendance 
ample evidence of the interest of New York 
Btate educators in the broad field of guidance 
for the youth of the state. 

Undoubtedly the highlight of the confer- 
ence was the speech of New York's recently 


increase in gave 


Bppointed Commissioner of Education, Fran- 
gis T. Spaulding, who took as his topic ‘The 
Bchool Administrator's Responsibilities for 
Guidance Services.’ The Commissioner stated 
Bhat the most valid test of a program of educa- 
Bion is its effectiveness in helping young 
people to take their places in the world. An 
Bdequate curriculum, effective teaching, and 
Gompetent counsel are three equally necessary 
Somponents of a program of education which 
Successfully meets this test. Guidance is not 
More important than curriculum or teaching, 
Put it is as important and must, therefore, be 
@n integrated part of administration. 
s ‘It cannot be said that provisions for gui- 
nce as a part of the secondary school pro- 
Bram deserve greater emphasis than do the 
school’s curriculum and its methods of teach- 
ing,” Dr. Spaulding stated. ‘But it can quite 
gustly be said that fewer schools are today 
Biving adequate attention to their programs 
@f guidance than to the other phases of their 
Work. 

‘The most valid test of the school program 
@s a whole, and of each major part of it, is its 
Gficctiveness in helping young people to get 
Ready for the world they are to live in,"’ he 
Boted. 

Referring to the necessity of guidance, the 


Commissioner declared, “‘Countless studies 
point to the utter inappropriateness of the 
choices that thousands upon thousands of 
young people make every year, left to their 
own decisions or those which their parents 
make for them."’ 

Lyndon H. Strough, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rome, New York, speaking on the 


“Vocational Guidance as a Basic Issue 


made his major 
“The chief 


function of guidance in the school is to dis- 


topic 
in Secondary Education," 
point on the following statemen 


cover the abilities, needs, and interests of 
each child and youth, and to provide him 
with a curriculum that will develop to the 
maximum every potentiality he possesses."’ 

Dr. Arthur W. Combs, Assistant Professor 
of Clinical Psychology at Syracuse, in his talk 
on “The School Psychologist’’ emphasized 
the increasing tendency of public schools to 
accent the growth and development of the 
child, not simply in terms of learning a stand- 
ardized subject matter, but in terms of the 
optimum development of the individual. 
The school psychologist is primarily con- 
cerned with the human adjustment and the 
mental hygiene of the child in its broadest 
aspects, since human happiness and efficiency 
are dependent upon the total adjustment of 
the individual not only in subject matter, but 
in personal, social, and emotional adjustment 
as well. 

In his paper on “‘The Intelligent Use of 
Tests in the High School Guidance Pro- 
gram, Milton E. Hahn, Director of the 
Psychological Services Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, suggested that standardized tests be 
considered as one of the many tools at the 
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counselor's command, to be used in conjunc- 
tion with other tools in performing the func- 
tions of guidance. Dr. Hahn particularly 
cautioned counselors that testing is not 
therapy. 

Arthur Cornelius, Jr., Special Agent, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Albany, spoke 
at the dinner meeting on ‘‘Our Crime Prob- 
lems and Our Youth.’ Mr. Cornelius gave 
many specific instances of criminal records, all 
of which started with juvenile delinquency. 
New York State cannot be proud of our pres- 
ent record in delinquency and crime. The 
schools must assume their share of responsi- 
bility in meeting this problem. 

Two panel discussions were held during the 
conference. One panel was on the effective 
functioning of the guidance program in rela- 
tion to vocational, industrial, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture and commercial educa- 
tion. The topic of the other panel discussion 
was ‘‘Community Needs in Vocational Gui- 
dance’ from the point of view of in-school 
youth, G.I. Joe, out-of-school youth, the 
adult, the counselor, the State Education De- 
partment, and work experience programs. 

Throughout the conference the emphasis 
was upon the function of guidance within the 
communities in contrast to the broader func- 
tions which had to be assumed during the war 
years. Each counselor was challenged to 
evaluate his program, month by month, in 
order that we may constantly improve the 
service which we provide for youth in each 
community. 


New N.V.G.A. Officers 

The Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions announces the following officers for 
1946-1947: President, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Vice-President, Warren K. Layton, 
Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, 
Michigan; Treasurer, J. Fred Murphy, Direc- 
tor, Counseling Services, Indianapolis Public 
Schools, and State Supervisor, OIGS, Indiana 
State Department of Education, Indianapolis; 
Trustees, Charles R. Foster, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Miami, Coral 
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Gables, Florida; Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Directo; 
of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor. 
poration, Newark, Ohio. Trustees continy. Edi 
ing in office: Gertrude Forrester, Head Cou catiol 
selor, Arts High School, Newark, N. | years 
Ralph B. Kenney, Assistant Professor Durin 
Guidance, New York State College for Teach. J 1atior 
ers, Albany; M. R. Trabue, Dean, Schoo! of F her in 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, Stare Fon 
College; and Marguerite W. Zapoleon, yorgan 
Specialist, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart: such 
ment of Labor. tablisl 
of this 
N.V.G.A. Directory as assi 
Occupations will publish this year a com- Person 
plete directory of membership in the National | tOWe 
Vocational Guidance Association. All paid- Ear! 
up members will want to be included. W; Charlc 
you, therefore, renew promptly and be sur: throug 
that we have your correct address so that | OM 
your listing will be accurate? heir 
womat 
Franklin J. Keller Goes to Germany 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of Metropol- ke, 
tan Vocational High School, has been granted | }ional } 
a year's leave of absence, beginning October | Duri 
1946, by the New York City Board of Educa- appoin 
tion to serve as head of the Vocational ani] Bria] § 
Technical Division of the Educational ani} Divisio 
Religious Affairs Branch of the Office States I 
Military Government for Germany. His} $hairm: 
headquarters will be in Berlin but his dutics}| Mhio ¢ 
will cover the entire American Zone. In tc-} Brganiz 
questing his services, Major General O. P ourage 
Echols, Director of the Civil Affairs Division, ‘ages 
wrote to President Andrew G. Clauson of the After ¢ 
Board of Education that the Division was! Binued | 
“seeking to secure the services for one year 0!| Wocatio 
a few of the most able educational specialist!) F fp re 


in the United States in order that the reorico- J tanding 
tation of German education can be mad: @ions di 
> 


effective. In the field of Vocational ani Bpecial ; 
Technical Education, no one has been dis- Wf Cinci: 
covered who, in my opinion, could mak: vice fi 
such an outstanding contribution as D: Miss | 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of your Metro- e Uni 
politan Vocational High School. . . . If you Waster ¢ 
could agree to make it possible for Dr. Kelle’) Qyoman © 
to assist us in this important endeavor, || Bree—px< 

would be deeply appreciated by me." ater. 
state 

ittees 


’ 
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Edith Campbell Retires 


Edith Campbell, one of the pioneers in vo- 
cational guidance, has retired after nearly 40 
years of civic and educational leadership. 
During one of the early years she served as 
national secretary of NVGA. It was under 
;— her inspiration and leadership that the Voca- 
Stare $ tion Bureau in the Cincinnati Schools was 
organized in 191l—one of the three first 
such vocational guidance bureaus to be es- 
tablished. In 1921 she became the director 
of this bureau and in recent years has served 
as associate director of the Bureau of Pupil 
Personnel in the Cincinnati Schools, an out- 
growth of the Vocation Bureau. 

Earlier Miss Campbell had organized the 
\ Charlotte R. Schmidlapp Fund which 
.. | throughout the years has provided funds for 
women and girls in Cincinnati to continue 
their vocational preparation. As the first 
woman to be elected to the Cincinnati Board 
of Education, she was largely responsible for 


sit the founding of a vocational continuation 
Po" F School for girls, the forerunner of East Voca- 
ional High School. 

per | During World War I Miss Campbell was 
luca: appointed Director, Women's Branch, Indus- 


ani} Brial Service Section, Cincinnati Ordnance 
an} Division, and Assistant Director, United 
¢ 0} Btates Employment Service for Ohio. While 
His} fhairman of the Women’s Division of the 
US| Whio Council for National Defense, she 
if) @rganized a scholarship committee to en- 
). P.| Wourage youth to resist the lure of high war 
aaa and to continue their education. 
‘| WAfter the war the Community Chest con- 
Was} Binued these scholarships as a part of the 
ar Wocation Bureau. 
lists! In recognition of Miss Campbell's out- 
Btanding contributions to better racial rela- 
— during the past year she was given the 
an<| Bpecial award by the Negro Citizens League 


dis f Cincinnati ‘‘on behalf of her distinguished 
Bervice for all minority groups." 

Dr Miss Campbell majored in economics at 
‘0 “Bhe University of Cincinnati, receiving her 
yO" “Waster of Arts degree and later was the first 


‘llc Gvoman alumna to receive an honorary de- 
» "| Bree—Doctor of Humanities—from her alma 
ater. She has held many important posts 

0 state educational commissions and com- 
ittees and for a number of years served as 


chairman of the board of trustees of Ohio 
State University. Throughout her career 
she has pioneered in the fight for human 
rights, particularly for less privileged women, 
children, and minority groups. Her friends 
and colleagues wish her many happy years 
ahead.—Mary P. Corre. 


Lester J. Schloerb Honored 


Forty-six Placement Counselors, Chicago 
High Schools and Junior Colleges, honored 
Lester J. Schloerb at a testimonial dinner, 
June 17. Speakers included Superintendent 
William H. Johnson, Assistant Superinten- 
dent George F. Cassell, and Grace Munson, 
Bureau of Child Study. A representative of 
Major General Louis A. Craig, Commanding 
General, Sixth Service Command, presented 
Mr. Schloerb with the Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion, the War Department's highest award to 
a civilian. 


Emma Pritchard Cooley 


Emma Pritchard Cooley, valiant worker in 
the field of vocational guidance, died in New 
Orleans, August 19, 1946. In recognition of 
her ‘‘dynamic leadership in vocational gui- 
dance in New Orleans and in the nation,"’ the 
New Orleans Branch had presented her with 
a Life Membership in the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 

In addition to her activity in the local 
Branch, she had served as a National Trustee 
and as President. When the National Con- 
vention met in New Orleans in 1937 she was 
Chairman of the Committee for Local Ar- 
rangements. 

In 1920 she was the prime mover in organiz- 
ing a vocational guidance service in the New 
Orleans Public Schools, enlisting the cooper- 
ation of service clubs and other community 
agencies. For more than 20 years, until her 
retirement in 1944, she served as Supervisor of 
Vocational Guidance, New Orleans Public 
Schools. 

But she had made her influence felt nation- 
ally and internationally. In 1929, President 
Hoover appointed her a member of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
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tection. In World War I she served overseas 
with the Red Cross in France, Czecho- 


slovakia, and Albania. Always she cham- 
pioned the cause of youth. Following is a 
typical example of her initiative. In Albania 
she discovered that the custom of the country 
prevented girls going to school after they 
were 12 years of age, because all the teachers 
were male. Miss Cooley believed that these 
girls should have the opportunity of receiving 
more education. She persuaded Red Cross 
officials to provide scholarships for a number 
of Albanian girls at the American College for 
Women, Constantinople. 

Before going overseas Miss Cooley had 
taught at the Sophie B. Wright High School, 
New Orleans, and lectured on current events 
to women’s clubs. She had been educated in 
the public and private schools of New Orleans 
and had taken extension work at Eastern 
universities. 

Her friends and colleagues will long re- 
member her inspiring leadership and her self- 
less devotion to vocational guidance. 


New Junior College Work-Study Program 
The YMCA Schools of the City of New 


York announce a new co-educational college, 
Walter Hervey Junior College. It is a co- 
operative college, with teams of students 
alternating 12 weeks in the classroom with 12 
weeks in business and industry in the New 
York metropolitan area. With an enroll- 
ment of 250 for the fall term, the college will 
be able to accommodate 500 by next year. 

The curriculum offers two years of college 
work in eight fields: liberal arts, business 
administration, accounting, secretarial 
science, merchandising, refrigeration-air con- 
ditioning, radio-electronics, and basic engi- 
neering. The evening division offers courses 
in accounting and business administration, 
but not the cooperative work-study program. 

Students at Walter Hervey Junior College 
may elect either terminal courses or continua- 
tion courses which lead to transfer to senior 
colleges. They may receive vocational gui- 
dance at the Vocational Service Center of the 
YMCA of the City of New York. 

While on the job, the student will receive 
the standard entering wage for that type of 
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employment; he will be expected to per. 
form work satisfactory to his employer. 
job will be selected by the college to ensur, 
its value as training in the light of the r 
lated academic work. 

The college is believed to be unique as 
Junior College with a cooperative progran 
Accredited by the N. Y. Board of Regents an 
granted a provisional charter, it is eligible t 
enroll veterans under the G.I. Bill. 

Director of the college is Donald E. Dey 
Coordinator and Dean, Marshall Mille: 
formerly a counselor in Rockland Counr 
N. Y., who had wide industrial experienc 
during the war. 


American Education Week 


November 10-16, 1946, will be Americ. 
Education Week, with the theme, ‘Edu 
tion for the Atomic Age.’’ The sched 
follows: Nov. 10, Practicing Brotherho 
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Nov. 11, Building World Security; Nov. 1) 
Facing New Tasks (reconversion in edu 
tion to meet new needs); Nov. 13, Develo: 
ing Better Communities; Nov. 14, Strengr 
ening Home Life; Nov. 15, Investing in E 
ucation; Nov. 16, Promoting Health a 
Safety. 

Observed since 1921, this annual celebr: 
tion is sponsored by the National Educat 
Association, the American Legion, the U. 5 
Office of Education, and the National ( 
gtess of Parents and Teachers. For inform 
tion about literature and suggestions for | 
servance of American Education Week, writ 
to the National Education Association of t 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. WP 
Washington 6, D.C. 


For Campus G.I.’s 


Simple, readable articles for the veteri 
appear in the May, 1946, Teachers College k 
ord. They cover his major problems- 
how to select his program of studies, how 
study, how to improve his reading, how ' 
use the library, how to budget his time a0 
money, how to make adjustments to fam 
life and marriage. This issue should } 
read also by counselors of veterans. Cou! 
selors of civilians will find much that is 2) 
plicable to all youth facing the adventure 
college. 
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to per- 
Hise 
ensure 
the re Northern California 
ue as The spring conference was held in San 
ogram Egpse, May 11. At the opening general ses- 
nts ani@gion, Theodore J. Kreps of the Graduate 
rible pggehool of Business, Stanford University, dis- 
Next Five Years—What Lies 
Devo He cautioned against following 
Miller ape pattern of economy which, after the 
‘ounty #lest World War, led to inflation. He be- 
erien:Mieves We may strike a compromise, with 
Hime price rise. Following his address, 
@nferees divided into two sections. One 
oup heard H. A. Sotzin of San José State 
nericaft@pllege discuss the counseling of veterans. 
Educ. Other group was addressed by George 
hedyQewaing, Director of Guidance, San José 
Bblic Schools, who discussed Occupational 
ov. of High School Students. 
nf ncheon speaker was Assistant Superin- 
eal ident William S. Briscoe, Oakland, who 
.tgmesented his experiences as lieutenant colo- 
ene mp), Army Medical Department, assigned to 
in E P , 
Reconditioning Program. The afternoon 
gram included a visit to the psychiatric 
Agnew State Hospital. 
acati 
eU Denver 
Aon obert H. Mathewson was one of the 
f akers at the Regional Conference held 
ch ril 10 and 11. Dr. Mathewson, Associate 
ae fessor of Education, Harvard University, 
a cussed the use of community resources in 
nseling. Nebraska State Supervisor W. 
Nicholas discussed the challenge to coun- 
\S@ors of the post-war period. At section 
stings developing counseling services for 
ret @erans, youth, and adults was considered 
i? communities of various sizes. For pro- 
lems of other regional conferences, see 
upaTions, April, 1946, pages 425-426; 
al y, pages 511-513. 
Chicago 
rank S. Endicott spoke on ‘‘Some Reac- 
is ap ils to Trends in Guidance and Personnel 
rure rk” at the dinner meeting, April 23. Dr. 


E@ficott, author of “‘How to Find and Suc- 


News of Branches 


ceed in Your Post-War Job,"’ is Director of 
Placement and Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. Following 
Dr. Endicott’s talk, brief reports were given 
of the Regional Conference at Cincinnati. 


Central Maine 


At the April meeting community services 
discussed by representatives of the 


were 
Child Welfare Division, Red Cross Home 
Service, Family Welfare, Public Health 
Nursing. 


Greater Boston 


Fifty-seven members attended the annual 
meeting and dinner, May 8. Following the 
business meeting and election of officers 
“Recent Aids to Guidance’’ were described 
by Mary Carr Baker, Field Program Super- 
visor, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health; George W. Slade, Educational Di- 
rector, Station WBZ; and Joseph Bedard, 
Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Vocational Counseling, State Department of 
Education. 


Merrimack Valley, Mass. 


At the annual dinner meeting, April 16, 
Edgar Fuller discussed *“The Junior College 
Today, Its Promise for the High School 
Graduate.’" Mr. Fuller is Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New Hampshire. 
The meeting was held at Lowell State 
Teachers College, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Detroit 


The fourth annual conference sponsored 
jointly by the Branch and the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools was held March 30. The general 
theme, ““Today'’s Challenge in Personal Ad- 
justment,’’ was presented by Dr. Louis 
Schwartz, psychiatrist, formerly a Com- 
mander, USNR, overseas. Guest speaker 
at the luncheon was Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
Staff Anthropologist, Bureau of Intercultural] 
Education, New York City. She discussed 
“The Urgency of Understanding."’ The 
afternoon program featured these discussions: 


| 
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of Counseling, Gorton Rieth- 


miller, Irma G. Dayton, Douglas Eastman; 


Serviceman’s Education, Wesley Rea, 
Kathryn Diamond, John S. Storey; Teen- 
Age Troubles, Grace L. Weston, Mildred 
Kunz, A. Rex Carletti; Detroit's Ounce of 
Prevention, Helen Gallini, Clara Marsh, 
and Lewis B. Larkin. 
St. Louis 

H. E. London discussed “‘Education for 

Work"’ at the meeting, May 22. Hesketched 


the origin and development of vocational 
education, stressing basic concepts and trends, 
und considered probable future develop- 
ments with application to school and indus- 
cry. In discussing future trends he reported 
a national study recently completed which 
sampled labor, management, and educators 
2 questions vital to vocational educators. 
Dr. London is Associate Professor of Indus- 
crial Education, University of Missouri. 


Omaha 


Mayor C. W. Leeman said ‘‘Men make 
cities; they don’t just happen,’’ in present- 
ing at the May meeting his City-wide Plan- 
ning Committee's recommendations. The 
mayor received a vote of confidence for help- 
ing to improve the opportunities for youth 
in Omaha. 


Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 


George E. Hutcherson was guest speaker 
at the dinner meeting (chicken and real 
butter), May 15. Mr. Hutcherson spoke on 
the growth of guidance in the state in the 
last 15 years, the services for veterans, the 
follow-up program, the summer mecting at 
Syracuse University where the new State 
Commissioner, Francis Spaulding, was sched- 
uled to speak. He deplored the tendency to 
load counselors with extraneous work (cleri- 
cal, discipline, etc.) and urged counselors to 
supply students with information necessary 
for securing work certificates for those con- 
templating summer employment. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


“Trends in College Admission Require- 
ments’’ were discussed by Frank Bowles at 


the meeting, March 14, who considered ¢ 
financial, academic, social, and personal 

pects of the problem. Among the tr 

noted were greater individual attentio: 

students in both instruction and counse| 

With the expansion of higher education y 
come supervised work experience or graduy 
study in professional programs. Dr. Boy 
is Director of University Admissions, ( 

umbia University. 

“The Character and Demands of Mo 
Business and Industry’’ was discussed ar; 
meeting, May 9. The panel included ( 
ton W. Bacon, Metropolitan Vocati 
High School; Lucia M. Steere of the \ 
Chemical Company; a representative 
business, a high school and a college s 
dent. 


Cincinnati 

At the annual meeting, May 15, 
Joseph Lander, psychiatrist psychy 
analyst, discussed conscious and uncons 
emotional forces which determine the ¢ 
of a vocation and capacity to adapt toa g 
job. The emotional significance of 
tional frustration was also considered 
the meeting April 17, B. A. Aughinbay 
discussed the use of visual aids in vocat 
guidance. Mr. Aughinbaugh is Supery 
Slide and Film Exchange, Ohio State | 
partment of Education. Harley K. Ly 
Supervisor, Visual Aids Exchange, | 
cinnati Public Schools, contributed to « 
discussion. 


Philadelphia 


A special dinner meeting marked the s 
anniversary of the Branch, May 14. Ha 
A. Jager, Chief, OIGS, spoke on *‘Some + 
ministrative Implications of the Guidas 
Program."’ The annual business mec 
was held, officers gave their annual repo 
and new officers were installed. 


Virginia 
Nearly three hundred persons attended ' 


meeting, April 2. The chief speaker ' 
Clifford E. Erickson, Director of the ! 
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itute of Counseling, Testing, and Gui- 
nce, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Washington, D. C. 


The crisis in training for youth was the 
eme of the luncheon meeting, May 11. 
The Employment Outlook and American 
uth" was discussed by A. F. Hinrichs, 
ting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 
atistics, U. S. Labor Department. Ansel 
eary, Assistant Director, Federal Appren- 
eship Training Program, presented the 
isis in apprenticeship, and Henry C. Herge, 
nsultant, American Council in Higher Edu- 
ition, spoke on the crisis in higher educa- 


Wisconsin 


psychofi/#The annual state conference held April 27, 
Milwaukee, drew a record attendance. 
1e cl rry A. Jager spoke at the general session 
Oag ‘What Guidance Should Be Made Avail- 
vocfai@le in Our Schools."’ In sectional meetings 
red following panels discussed the role in a 
dance program of the classroom teacher, 
cat counselor and specialist, and the admin- 
pervisfrator: John Weinhoff, Margaret Diehl, 
tate Dis. L. E. Golberg, H. L. Paukert, Arthur 
Siverman, Floyd Cummings, Edward Zeiler; 
rjorie Lind, R. S. Way, Jane Phillips, 
to GMMary Keating, Gilbert J. Rich, Mary UIl- 
n, G. E. Watson; C. P. Peterson, Frances 
Renney, John Solsrud, Carl Betram, R. W. 
rdwell, and Irving Stout. 

t the luncheon, William F. Patterson 
ke on guidance in apprenticeship training. 


re 
= 


Ha. Patterson is Director, Apprentice-Train- 
ome Service, WMC. A symposium in the 
;uidas™mernoon session discussed: guidance and the 
/™ool, Ralph Chamberlain; parents in the 
repot Midance program, Eunice Plummer; _per- 

nel directors and employment directors, 
es Onarheim; the veteran in the gui- 
ce program, Chester A. Buckley. Ed- 
rd Krug, State Department of Education, 
ided t marized the discussion. 
<er wig he Branch had set a goal of 100 national 


bers and is proud to report that it has 
sed that total. 
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Who’s Who and Where 


Currrorp P. Froerica has succeeded Frep 
M. Fow er as specialist, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. Mr. Froelich was formerly 
State Supervisor of Information and Gui- 
dance, North Dakota, and served as second 
lieutenant in the AAF during the war. 


F. C. Rosecrance has accepted appoint- 
ment as Assistant Dean in Charge of Instruc- 
tion, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Rosecrance has been Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University. 


Epwarp W. BosHarr will represent 
Science Research Associates in North and 
South Carolina, following his retirement as 
Professor of Education and Guidance, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. Dr. Boshart 
is a former Secretary of the North Carolina 


Branch. 


Roy N. Anperson is Director of Student 
Personnel and a Professor at State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina, Raleigh. Dr. Anderson, 
a former national Treasurer of NVGA and 
President of the New York City Branch, had 
served as Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
more recently was director of the training 
program, Kress chain stores. 


A recent visitor to the Headquarters 
Office was José Guerts of the University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. Mr. Gueits 
through university and extension courses is 
actively promoting the growth of vocational 
guidance in the Island. 


Mary J. Drucker, who served with the 
United States Navy as Lieutenant for two 
and one-half years, has been appointed Chief 
of Employment Counseling, USES, with 
headquarters in Columbus, Ohio. She was 
formerly a counselor in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 


FioreNce BeaMAN is now Assistant Dean 
in Charge of Women, New York University. 
She was formerly Dean of Girls, Scarsdale, 
New York. 
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Nore Carelima—Counseling in high schools, 
hmagues in counseling and giving occupa- 
va! unformation were among the topics dis- 
yunseling Institutes held lastspring 
ers throughout the state. Twenty 

®%) persons attended each session, reports 
Supervisor Ella Stephens Barrett. Superin- 
semdents, principals, teachers, counselors, 
supervisors, U. S. Employment Service were 
Conference leaders were W. D. 
serv, Head of the Testing and Guidance Ser- 


ePresen teu 


Veterans Counseling Service, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Roy A. An- 
Jerson, Director of Student Personnel, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh; and Super- 
visor 


ined in the state, summer 


workshops were held at Marshall College 
aod West Virginia University. Forty-six 


students enrolled at Marshall. Director was 
Irving Stout, Director of Guidance, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, assisted by Roy c. 
Woods, Professor of Education, Marshall 
College; and Supervisor Harper. Other 
specialists contributed to the series of sym- 
posia on various phases of a guidance program 
which ran the first week of the course. 
William A. Mann from Michigan State 
College directed the workshop at West 
\ irginia University, assisted by H. B. Allen 
of the university and Charles P. Harper. 
Twenty-one students, including 14 coun- 
sclors, enrolled. Kermit Cook of the Ex- 
tension Division of the university gave a 
course in vocational guidance at Charleston, 
Spencer, and Welch with a total enrollment 

87. Additional courses were given at 


or 3/. 
Fairmont State College, Morris Harvey 
College, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, and a workshop at West Virginia 
State College for Negroes. A committee 


has prepared recommendations on counselor 
certification to be submitted to the State 
Board of Education for approval. 

Iowa—A total of more than 4,000 students 
participated in 14 Career Day conferences, 
according to Supervisor Ross. 
student-requested 


Fifty-four 
occupations were dis- 


With the State Supervisors 


cussed. Two college conferences were | 


at which all the colleges of the state were; 


resented. 


The theme was *‘Responsibili: 


of Teacher Training Institutions in the 0, 


all Guidance Program.’’ Interest in 
tional guidance is keen in Iowa and 1 


career conferences are planned for the co: 


ing year. 

Arkansas—Supervisor Dolph Camp 
ports that Dana Cotton of Harvard | 
sity assisted him in conducting a works 
for three weeks in August. Applicat 


for reimbursed guidance programs indi 


that there may be more than 50 for ; 


coming school year, as compared wit 
for 1945-1946. 


Hawaiti—Fourteen schools report activi: 


in the OIGS Newslettrr transmitted by Sux 


visor Coulter. The use of vocational | 
career days, career clubs, the collecting 


vocational information, a closer tie-up wi 


employers are some of the features stres 
OIGS service of Machine Scoring sta: 
test answer sheets to promote the devel 
ment of the use of the individual invent 


was extended to 31 schools during the p 


year, with a total of 31,841 tests scored. 


State Supervisors Meet 


Do our words say what we mean? 
procedures and techniques in the fic! 
vocational guidance be more accura 


i 


labeled? These and other problems we 


considered by the Committee on Termin: 


at the summer conference of State Supervise 


The Seventh Annual National Conference: 
State Supervisors of Occupational Infom 
tion and Guidance Service met June ? 
at Denver. The 48 conferees included 
State Supervisors and 22 educators and : 
ministrators. In the mimeographed rep 
of the meeting Chief Harry A. Jager, Olt 
points out that it was a working conferes: 
Reports were prepared on eight problems 
importance to those in the field, inclu 
testing, certification of counselors, evaluat 
of programs, etc. Since the committees! 
come permanent, their reports will & 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


= for further investigation."" The con- 

Ference reflected a fresh approach to problems 

Bince nearly a third of the supervisors pres- 
nt were New appointees. 


were | 


4 State Supervisors, OIGS 
the Ox State Supervisors of the Occupational 
in y nformation and Guidance Service as of 
and n ugust, 1946. Addresses are State Board of 
5 ucation, the State capital, with the excep- 

Rion of those marked* and?. 


the cor 


‘AMP MArkansas...........Dolph Camp 

d alifornia..........H. B. McDaniel 

works olorado*.......... Dwight C. Baird 

plicat jonnecticut’........ Harold J. Mahoney 

indic elaware!..........John Shillin 

) for of Mist. of Columbia’! Mrs. Mildred Percy, Mrs. 

with } T. C. Alexander 
yeorgia............Rufus D. Pulliam 

by James V. Fowler 

llinois*............C. A. Michleman 

nal J. Fred Murphy 

ectl owa..............-Roland G. Ross 

“up Marlin Schrader 

stre 

stands 

deve John H. Hughes 
R. Floyd Cromwell 

the py gpassachusetts...... Joseph A. Bedard, War- 

d ren E. Benson! 

finnesota.......... 
a Glenn E. Smith 

Miontana...........Truman M. Cheney 
an? L. Nicholas 
fiel muevada............ 

ccurat! @New Hampshire... .Robert Dion 

ms ¥ ew Jersey.........Franklin Connolly, 

nin Charles Hamilton! 

rer ew Mexico!....... Mrs. Mariamne Geyer 

aaa ew York'......... George E. Hutcherson 

orth Carolina... .. Ella Stephens Barrett 

Dakota*..... Stanley Kuffel 

uded regon ....Glen L. Weaver 
and ennsylvania....... S. C. Hulslander 

d re Muerto Rico........ 

r, Olt ere 

nferesi ' Program is entirely state financed. 

blems * State Board for Vocational Education. 

aclud t Mrs. Percy, Head, Department of Guidance and 
acement, Divisions 1-9, Public Schools, Central H. S., 

aluat D. C.; Mrs. Alexander, Head, Department 

ttecs 0 Guidance and Placement, Divisions 10-13, Public 

ll be a ools, 1327 S$ Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Harold A. Smith 
A. A. Thompson 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota. . 


Utak*....... Fred M. Fowler 
Vermont. . B. Howard Peake 
Virginia'...... Fred O. Wygal 
Washington*. .Don H. Frame 
West Virginia. .Charles P. Harper 
Wisconsin*.........John A. Kubiak 
Wyoming..... ..Raymond §. Orr 


“Washington Flashes” to Continue 


The spot news from the capital transmitted 
by Max Baer will be resumed in the November 
issue. 
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(Continued from page 35) 
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Books Reviewed 


Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 


CAREERS IN RETAIL BUSINESS OWNER- 
SHIP. By Robert Shosteck and Max F. 
Baer. B'nai B'nith Vocational Service 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. Paper $2.00, 
cloth $3.00. 

It is an old American idea that anybody 
can runa retail store. There ar: no legal and 
few practical obstacles to entrance into most 
lines of retailing business. By that same 
token there have been practically no guides 
to entrance into the business. The result 
has been an alarming failure rate, perhaps 
the highest in any division of American 
business. This book is an attempt to remedy 
the second of these two lacks. 

In the Foreword the authors state that the 
book is intended ‘‘as a guide in choosing a 
retail business and not a manual in operating 
a business enterprise.’’ In spite of this reser- 
vation the bak contains much material of 
great value to the manager of retail opera- 
tions. During the early stages of his career 
the new retail merchant will find it well 
worth constant reference. 

The book was prepared by people of the 
Jewish faith for Jews because of the wide- 
spread interest among the Hebrew people in 
retailing as a vocation. It is available, 
however, to anybody who is interested. 

The material presented in the book falls 
naturally into two parts: 

1. Seven chapters are devoted to general 
background material applicable to all kinds 
of retail establishments. This is presented 
under the following headings: opportunities 
in retailing, the forms of retail ownership, 
the work of the merchant and the qualifica- 
tions needed, the starting of a retail enterprise, 
the failures and pitfalls of the retailing busi- 
ness, and an appraisal of its vocational op- 
portunities. 

2. Thirty-five trades are treated specifi- 
cally. A standard pattern is followed in this 
treatment. The material with respect to 
each trade is presented under the following 
headings, what's the business like?, its size 
and growth, present competition and prob- 


able future prospects in the business, th; 
funds needed, the managerial tasks involve; 
and the qualifications required, how to star, 
in the business, an appraisal of its advantag: 
and disadvantages, the opportunities {,; 
women, and a reading list. 

The material is exceptionally well organ. 


ized. It is comparative — to find specific| 


items of information. The writing is cle 
although not inspired. This is sound, how. 
ever, since in this kind of publication clarir 
is a greater virtue than inspiration. 


The book should be very useful to all per. 


sons interested in vocational guidance, sinc: 
it presents in compact, readily available an; 
easily understood form the essential inform:- 
tion with respect to practically all importan: 
retail trades. It should be very helpful i 
high school retail courses. To the individu 
who is contemplating entrance into the reta! 
business it should be invaluable. 

The writers of the book attempted a jo) 
that has long needed doing and they are to by, 
congratulated on the excellence with whic 
they performed the task.—R. S. ALexanpm 
School of Business, Columbia University. 


NEW CAREERS IN INDUSTRY. By Jot: 
M. Amiss and Esther Sherman. New York) 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. Pr 


225. $2.50. 


New Careers in Industry is a helpful book 
which vocational counselors may safc! 
recommend to young people interested in fo: 
lowing industrial careers. It should & 
stocked in every vocational guidance librar 
which serves the needs of those who aspire! 
establish themselves in industry. 

The authors have succeeded in writing : 
useful and valuable book. They have su: 
ceeded for several reasons. In the first plac 
they have avoided treating their subject « 
an academic manner. The book has the pu 
of fiction while being in fact a very accurat 
series of occupational descriptions. And « 
the second place they have written realist: 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


| cally and interestingly by bringing each occu- 
pation to life. Ome sees, smells, hears, and 
feels as he reads the descriptive sentences and 
paragraphs into which the shop talk and 
occupational conversation of seasoned work- 
ers are artfully blended. One senses the in- 
dustrial atmosphere, rhythm, noise, and 
drive of industry which surround industrial 
workers. The authors portray vividly the 
growing concern that characterizes an indus- 
trial organization as it progresses with the 
development of a new product through the 
various stages from the conception of an idea 
to a marketable product that meets ade- 
quately every specification requirement. They 
portray, too, the intense concentration and 
feverish activity of key men who anxiously 
}stand by at critical periods to see that no 
errors creep into the process and who work 
| with sustained effort for long periods of time 
to insure the successful results they seek. The 
} book thus is more than a series of descriptions 
of essential industrial occupations—it is a de- 
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scription of a typical industry itself. This 
adds greatly to its value for the reader be- 
cause it relates each occupational career to 
the entire industry of which it is a part. 

The authors also anticipate the questions 
young people interested in industrial careers 
are likely to ask concerning the occupations 
they aspire to enter. They put the answers 
in the mouths of seasoned industrialists who 
with characteristic realism deflate erroneous 
notions often held by over-confident appren- 
tices, while revealing with justifiable pride 
the satisfactions and compensations that 
come with successful achievement for those 
§ who pursue their work with interest and en- 
Sthusiasm. Success in industry, the reader 

learns, comes only to those who are willing to 
§ work and study diligently. No effort is made 
to oversell industrial occupations. The 
authors seek to show, nevertheless, that for 
those who possess the necessary health, in- 
telligence, and skill, and who are willing to 
put forth the sustained effort success requires, 
industrial careers have something substantial 
to offer. 

The book deals with careers that have a 
place in many industries. The emphasis is 
chiefly upon the metal trades industries, with 
illustrations drawn very largely from the 
S motor industry. The authors themselves are 

concerned with industrial education in the 
Chrysler Corporation and write out of a rich 
s¢xperience in industry. Notwithstandin 

their close contacts, they have iaiunamiened 


— 


5 


this book by checking their material with 


6l 


hundreds of successful workers in the occupa- 
tions they have described. 

The book describes the essential industrial 
occupations in these groups. In group one 
appear descriptions of the foundry worker, 
the machine operator, the job setter, the 
machinist, the toolmaker, the diemaker, the 
patternmaker, the machine builder and re- 
pairer, and the inspector. 

In group two, careers in supervision, master 
mechanics, safety, time study, planning, pur- 
chasing, plant engineering, and engineering 
research are analyzed. 

Similarly, in group three, treatment is 
given to the fields of specialists, 
port, accounting, industrial education 
training, personnel and labor relat ons 

In the strict sense of the word, only a few of 
these fields are new. Yet the authors are cor- 
rect in describing these fields as career areas 
that have new challenges. They anticipate 
the new developments and changes of our 
scientific age that technological progress is 
accelerating. They are, therefore, quite 
right in forecasting new careers for those who 
enter industry today 

An added feature of most of the descriptive 
chapters on industrial careers is an outline 
that lists the essential items of information 
both aspirants to the occupation and their 
counselors should know. These relate to 
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duties, working conditions, qualifications, 
aptitudes, personal traits, training, and ex- 
perience pertaining to the occupation under 
consideratiot 


The authors also show the need of coordi- 


Mating industry and the schools to bridge 
successfully the sap between them so that 
voung people cat just themselves to indus- 
try with a minimum of grief.—WitiiaM F. 


Rascne, Derector, aukee Vocational School. 
CH ANGING YOUR WORK. By J. Gustav 
White. Association Press, New York 17, 
N. Y., 1946. Pp. 210. $2.50. 

Changing Your Work comes from the press at 
a time, when, as chapter two points out, 
25 000. 000 persons in the United States are 
joing just that. The book furnishes stimu- 
practical suggestions for making the 
an opportunity rather than a liability. 
The author wisely employs, for this timely 
volume, a form both readable and appealing 
to the average adult worker. Its style is con- 
versational. Its vocabulary is simple. Its 
problem-centered approach holds in- 

~ numerous personalized examples 
an emotional as well as an intellectual 
ession. Persons who respond better to 
benefit from this feature. 

Two introductory chapters comprise Part I. 
A little more than half the volume, * ‘Part II: 
Application to Specific Situations,’ contains 


Ser 


nine chapters, each directed to a specific 
roup—the former war worker, the veteran, 

¢ graduate, those fired, those dissatisfied, 

¢ woman worker, the physically handi- 
capped, and those too old. Among the per- 
sonalized experiences in each chapter, the 
reader will find elements of his own situation. 
From the occupational adjustments described, 
he may select methods which he can tailor to 
his needs. Success and failure stories, 
w cighted heavily in favor of the former, pro- 
vide any encouragement needed for the reader 
to effect his own occupational adjustment. 

In Part Ill, chapters devoted to “Inventory 
of Yourself’’ and ‘‘Labor Market Investiga- 
tion"’ offer practical suggestions. The per- 
sonal rating scale, mates in this section, 
is one of the more satisfactory, general- 
purpose rating scales. The author's method 
of using it would seem to maximize the value 
of this guidance tool. “Your Counselor's In- 
terpretation’’ makes an important contribu- 
tion by explaining what a counselor does, 


(Please turn to page 65.) 


Congratulations to | 
OCCUPATIONS on Its 
25th Anniversary! 


E of Ginn and Company extend | 
to this excellent journal our best | 
wishes for another quarter-century of _ | 
growth and prosperity. | 
In line with OCCUPATIONS’ | 
work in the vocational field, we are || 
helping the student to discover his | 
latent abilities and aptitudes and select | 
the right job in such practical text- 
books as Brewer-Landy’s OCCUPA- 
TIONS TODAY. Please ask for fur- 


GINN AND COMPANY 

Boston 17 New York11 Chicago 16 

Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 


-GUIDANCE- 


Eight units that have proved their value in many schools. 
For individual or group use. Each unit independent and 
complete for a semester's course. 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTO- 
RIES—Men & Women & Manual (set). Basis 
for counseling or guidance course $ .70 


MAKING GOOD IN HIGH SCHOOL— 
Hamrin & McColloch. Orientation for 1st 
semester 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION and Prac- 
tice Book—Prosser. Revised, 1945—for 


both boys—girls -80 
UNDERSTANDING OURSEL VES—Shacter. 
Revised, 1945. Mental hygiene and family 

relations -60 

AS OTHERS LIKE YOU and TESTS ON SO- 

& CIAL USAGE, A & B—Stephenson & Mil- 

lett. Everyday etiquette for young people. 


e -70 
KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT and Practice Book 

—Prosser & Anderson 51 
e* HEALTH PROGRAM and PRACTICE 

BOOK—Prosser & Anderson -60 


THE GRADUATE Loos TO THE FU- 
TURE—Erickson & McCulloch 48 


e's. TO GET A JOB AND WIN PROMO.- 
TION and Practice Book—Prosser & Sahlin -70 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS— 
Hamrin & Erickson 1.00 


WRITE FOR APPROVAL COPIES 


= McKnight &McKnight = 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Changing Your Work 
(Continued from p. 62.) 

what constitutes a good counselor, and how 
to locate one. Throughout the entire vol- 
ume, the reader is impressed, over and over, 
with the importance of consulting a reliable 
counselor. The chapter, “‘Securing Employ- 
ment,"’ is particularly down-to-earth. It 
covers job-getting methods, the interview, 
personal sales campaigns, and suggestions for 
independent business. There is a table com- 
paring the relative effectiveness of standard 
job-getting methods, as well as a chart illus- 
trating the applicability of different job- 
getting methods to different types of posi- 
tions. The final chapter, “Changing in Your 
Work,"’ contains valuable guides for ad- 
vancement and adjustment on the job. Four 
pages of well-selected bibliography include 
current books and those of a decade or more 
ago when they serve a particular need. 

The reader, no doubt, will wish for more 
detail and completeness in some of the per- 
sonal *“‘stories’’ in order to understand more 
fully the procedures and techniques em- 
ployed and the emotional adjustments in- 
volved. For example, because of this lack of 
detail, the layman or inexperienced counselor 
may interpret some of the illustrations to in- 
dicate more implicit faith in the results of in- 
terest inventories, per se, than the author in- 
tended. Another inference which may be 
drawn from the examples is that a part of the 
counselor's responsibility is to place the 
counselee in a job. Although there is differ- 
ence of opinion on this point, the need for 
good counseling today so far outruns the 
availability of qualified counselors that an 
acceptance of this responsibility could se- 
riously curtail the amount of counseling ser- 
vice accessible to the nation’s 25,000,000 job- 
changers. 

The sophisticated reader may find the style, 
vocabulary, and inspirational appeal naive. 
Many will be grateful for this common-sense, 
straightforward, and appealing treatment. 
While the content is not directed to the high 
school student, the book well may prove an 
effective instrument for overcoming his adol- 
escent indifference toward his future by giv- 
ing him pre-view glimpses of his problems a 
few years hence. 

The book is not a manual for counselors. 
However, counselors with limited practical 


| experience, as well as counselor trainees, may 


gain valuable insight into counseling through 
the varied experiences of persons who have 


TWO BOOKS ON 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By ANNA Y. REED 


Occupational 
Placement 


A survey of the history, philosophies, 
procedures and educational implica- 
tions of the placement aspects of per- 
sonnelwork. Its purpose is toconsider 
the social and economic needs which 
placement services have been insti- 
tuted to meet and to acquaint the 
reader with the problems of occupa- 
tional adjustment. $3.75 


Guidance and 
Personnel 
Services in 
Education 


fundamentally important book 
for everyone concerned with gui- 
dance. Comprehensive information 
including history of guidance, edu- 
cational and occupational opportuni- 
ties and community resources, and 
organization and administration. A 
book of lasting interest and value."’ 


VOCATIONAL GUIDE. $4.75 
Order from your bookseller or 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
124 Roberts Place + Ithaca, New York 
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made both failures and successes in changing 
their work. Counselors, librarians, and other 
personnel workers will find Changing Your 
Work a useful book to place in the hands of in- 
dividuals seeking help in their occupational 
adjustments. —ALonzo Dzurector of 
Community Education, Community Advisory Cen- 
ter, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


THE INTERVIEW IN COUNSELING. A 
Professionally Prepared Outline of Inter- 
viewing Procedure, for Use of Community 
Advisory Centers. Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration, U. S. Department 
of Labor. Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 29. 

The current period of readjustment and re- 
conversion with the accompanying problems 
in all areas of activity has emphasized the 
need for expanded facilities in the guidance 
field, and especially in counseling. Com- 
munity advisory centers function efficiently 
only to the extent that their counseling is 

roductive and their interviews effective. 

he Interview in Counseling sketches in lay 


OCCUPATIONS 


terms the process and procedures essential ip 
the services, and thus aids person. 
nel engaged in community advisory services 

This manual from the Retraining and Re. 
employment Administration of the U. S. De. 
partment of Labor is an elaboration of th. 
counseling phase of the activities of commup- 
ity advisory services described in an earlie: 
manual, Your Community Advisory Service 
Several significant features of the publicatio; 
include the emphasis on counseling as a proc. 
ess and the recognition that the success of 
counseling depends not only on the knowl. | 
edge of the techniques, but also on skill an 
familiarity with the facilities and resources i: 
the community that can be utilized to facili- 
tate adjustment. 

The concepts basic to the understanding of 
the role of the interview in counseling are de- 
veloped inductively. To understand the in- 
terview the authors feel that one must under- 
stand counseling; but recognition of the sig- 
nificance of counseling rests on an apprecia- 
tion of the nature of adjustment and the role | 
of motives and interests in success on the job 

(Please turn to p. 68.) 


PART I 


GENERAL CONSIDER- 
ATIONS IN THE 
MEASUREMENT OF 
ACADEMIC PROMISE 


Albert Beecher 
Crawford 
and 
Paul Silvester 
Burnham 


311 Pages, 24 Tables, 
12 Figures, $3.75 
Available through your 
bookstore 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 


FORE CASTING COLLEGE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


A Survey of Aptitude Texts for Higher Education 


The normal problems of admission to colleges and 
professional schools have become unusually compli- 
cated by Current pressures from young veterans 
seeking educational benefits under the ‘‘G.I. Bill.” 
Hence this authoritative survey (Part I of a three- 
volume series) is especially pertinent. The authors 
believe that differential scholastic aptitude testing 
is particularly important at the beginning college 
level, so that students now in high school, and espe- 
cially college matriculants from the Armed Forces, 
can best utilize their most appropriate educational 
Valuable to all educators and per- 


sonnel counselors. 


opportunities. 
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“4 Personnel work has taken giant strides in the last decade. New tech- 

faiadion: niques—psychological testing, scientific interviewing, aptitude studies have 

he sig- enormously expanded its usefulness. This book analyzes and explains 

Drecia: every phase of personnel work, using actual success stories as illustrations, 
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discusses qualifications, and surveys actual jobs in the field. Introduction by 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Personnel Administrator, Radio Corporation of America. 


Illustrated with photographs. $2.75 


CAREERS IN PERSONNEL WORK 


by D. M. SMYTHE 


What the prospective social worker or neophyte should know about the 
field is contained in this unusually complete book. The basic aims and 
activities of social service agencies are explained. Personality require- 
ments, education and training, schools and courses offered, cost, “in-ser- 
vice” training, salaries, are all thoroughly discussed. A complete list of 
schools and organizations is included as well as a complete bibliography 
and index. Illustrated with photographs. $2.75 


CAREERS IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


by EVELYN STEELE and H. K. BLATT 


Both books prepared in collaboration with 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RESEARCH 


ar ALL BOOKSTORES FE. P. DUTTON, 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 
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Continued from p. 66 P $2 
and life adjustment. Accordingly the ad- 1946. p- 253. $2.75. Bhe | 
justment process and the factors influencing By far, the best parts of this book are onn 
it are related to ““counseling”’ and “‘the inter- The two-page introduction written by Forres: ‘ou 
view.’ H. Kirkpatrick where, in eight items he ; he 

The first half of the outline is devoted to ers concisely the phases of work which ell 
the development of concepts and definitions carried on by most personnel department With 
as well as an analysis of the counseling proc- The last paragraph warning against sent he | 
ess—a background which should provide a mentality as the ash for entering the fic out 
basis for an understanding and appreciation of could be read to advantage many times box} Busi 
the principles and techniques of interviewing by persons looking to personnel work a; ,f ajo 
found in the latter half. Selected lists of career and by those offering vocational ¢ uali 
references on training of counselors follow. dance; (2) the nine-page supplement writr: nt 

The need for an outline such as this is by Lawrence A. ina in which, from |o, uali 
recognized ; the effectiveness of its use is con- experience and a philosophical viewpoint, | sten 
tingent upon the professional alertness of outlines what an industrial relations depar fars 
counseling personnel, the recognition thatthe ment should be and makes some predictions; rvic 
lists of rules for interviewing and the do's and to the future of the profession. pollo 
do not’s are suggestive rather than inclusive, As for the rest of the book, it is hard tod.) elop 
and the realization that skill in counseling cide whether it is a collection of short biogr| tate! 
comes with more training and experience.— _phies joined by loosely written statements pp 
C. L. Mituer, Director, Veterans Advisory Ser- whether it is an assortment of facts, some ut ¢ 
vice, Howard University. which could be questioned, freely illustrate: rge 


A new name 
FORMERLY 
“OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM” 


An improved service | 


The SRA Guidance Service outgrew its former title. For seven years this service was known as 
SRA's Occupational Information System, but progress made during those years brought about 
expansion of the services, improvement of the materials—and now a more apt title. The SRA | 
Guidance Service is much broader than its former name implied. It covers not only vocational |, 
information but information essential to the building and maintaining of a well-rounded guidance 
program. 


There are three subscription plans, tailored to fit the needs of different types and sizes of schools 
One of these plans fills the requirements of your school for these vital materials. Included in al! | 
three plans are these familiar SRA materials and services: the magazines Vocational Trends and 
Guidance Index, Occupational Briefs on America’s Major Job Fields, Guidance Newsletter, 
Guidance Reprints, Guidance Posters, The 100 Best, Research Service, and a professional item 
each year for counselors’ use. 


A brochure describing all materials, all services, and the three subscription plans will be sent to | 
you upon request. Address your request to: 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois | 
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ographies of experts in the field. . 
i Apparently, it was written primarily for 
the person who is os going into per- 
onnel work, and as such, Chapter 3, “‘Can 
rou Qualify?’’ should be an important one. 
he spotty character of the writing can be 
ell from it. This chapter starts 
ith twenty questions, only three of which 
Bhe rankest sentimentalist would have any 
ouble in answering, ‘‘Yes.’" Yet the con- 
lusion is, “If you can answer ‘Yes’ to a 
sajority of these questions you have the basic 
ualifications for the ideal personnel worker."’ 
n the other hand, emphasizing some of the 
ualifications, for instance, “‘Are you a good 
stener?’’ the quotation from William G. 
farshall is excellent and would pay any in- 
rviewer to read. It has not, however, been 
slowed by instructions on judging or de- 
cloping one’s own ability. Many of the 
Statements are carelessly made, for example, 
n page 85, “No one can be a good clerk with- 
ut typing and shorthand."’ There is no 
rge office in the country that does not have 
Many an excellent clerk who can do neither. 
| The middle portion of the book is devoted 
fo personnel in various types of business or- 
anizations starting with the United States 
iovernment and ending with banks and 
wspapers. The quotations from various 
rsons employed in the field or are excel- 
nt, but one gets no feeling of unity or con- 
nuity or that the subject has been ade- 
ately covered. The last chapter in the 
Main portion of the book, ‘“The Future and 
ou,” is on a par with the rest of the book. 
owever, this chapter is saved somewhat by 
awrence A. Appley’s supplement which 
als with the same subject but in a most ade- 
uate way.—M. A. Bits, Assistant Secretary 
Etna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


Bice statements, many of them excellent, and 


Making Home Town Plan Work. New York, 
owell-Collier Publishing Company, 1946. 
. 68. 


Third in a series of services for veterans. Based on data 
llected from 533 communities in summer and fall of 
5. Most of the data were collected by mail, but 45 
mmunities were personally visited. Part I, a progress 
ort. Part II includes: Starting a community veterans 
ogram, the structure of the program, financing the = 
am, and operating a program. Charts and check lists 

suggested and types of organization for small, me- 
um, and large communities. A practical little hand 
1k valuable for community leaders engaged in or con- 
ering the establishment of such a program. 
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A needed book 


A program for modified 
and corrective pupils 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this new book as a source, you can offer 
the modified and corrective pupils in your school 
an improved program that will be the envy of the 
normal pupils. In most schools, “‘restricted”’ and 
“handicapped” pupils are left out of a planned 
physical education program. Yet most of them, 
for their own good, should have a light activity 
rogram suited for their condition. In this first 
00k of its kind ever published, the author pre- 
sents a practical, tested program for these neg- 
lected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, organi- 
zation, and procedure, the author offers nine 
chapters of activities and games for modified and 
corrective pupils. Descriptions, rules, and dia- 
grams make the procedure for each activity or 
game clear. And, as Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone 
states in the foreword of the book, “Even the 
teacher of so-called ‘regular’ classes in physical 
education, who may have exhausted his ideas for 
an enriched program, can get suggestions from 
Modified Activities in Physical Education for 
making class time more meaningful for everyone, 
in terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order a 
copy for 10-day free examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price $1.60 


Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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WHAT ARE YOUR PUPILS’ 
OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS? 


Have your pupils received 
the vocational guidance they need? 


Do you know that the Occupational 
Interest Inventory possesses the 
following ultra-modern features? 


1. Three Occupational Dimensions 


a. General fields of interests—per- 
sonal-social, natural, mechan- 
ical, business, the arts, and the 
sciences, 

b. Types of interests—whether 
they are primarily verbal, 
manipulative, or computa- 
tional. 

c. Level of interests—the extent to 

which simple or more complex 

activities are chosen. 


to 


A Diagnostic Profile—the three 
dimensions of occupational inter- 
est graphically illustrated for each 
individual on the front page of the 


test booklet. 


Job Identification—the occupa- 
tional description in the inventory 
items are based on vocational clas- 
sifications and job-analyses pre- 
sented in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles issued by the United 
States Employment Service. 


Always use the 
OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST IN- 
VENTORY, the inventory which has 
the above features. 


Intermediate Series, grade 7-Adult, per 25, 
$1.75, plus trans. 

Advanced Series, grade 9-Adult, per 25, $1.75, 
plus trans. 

Specimen Set, either series, 25c postpaid. 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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CONGRATULATIONS | 
TO “OCCUPATIONS” 


on its 25th Anniversary! 


We are Happy to be Represented! 
with Information on FIVE VITAL 
GUIDANCE BOOKS for SCHOOLS 


ONE HUNDRED || 

GUIDANCE LESSONS | 

by Endicott | 

A discussion manual for junior and senior high | 
school pupils. | 


HOW TO FIND AND | 


SUCCEED IN YOUR 
POST-WAR JOB 


by Endicott 


Of particular interest to those looking for a job 
or seeking a better one. 
$1.75 


GUIDANCE METHODS 
FOR TEACHERS 


by Dunsmoor and Miller 
An indispensable handbook for teachers initiat- 
ing 4 guidance program. 
$2.75 |) 


GROUP METHODS OF 
STUDYING OCCUPATIONS 


by Billings 
A teacher's guide of principles and objectives 
as well as practical suggestions for counseling 


youth. 
$3.50 |, 


LIFE PLANNING 
AND BUILDING 


by Clarke 


Written for high school seniors—to help them 
live wisely and well. 
$1.60 


You May Send for 
EXAMINATION COPIES 


INTERNATIONAL | 
TEXTBOOK 
COMPANY 

Scranton 9 
Pennsylvania 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


Minnesota, Minneapolis 


resident, C. WRENN, Professor of Educational Executive Secretary, Curistine Mevcuer, Headquarters 
Psychology, College of Education, University of Office, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 


Warnes K. Layton, Vice-Pres., Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, 
Michigan 


| Frep Murpuy, Treas., Director, Counseling Services, Indianapolis Public Schools, and State Supervisor, OIGS, 
State Department of Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Trustees 
nares R. Foster, School of Education, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
eRTRUDE Forrestsr, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 
apo B. Kenney, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 
B. McDaniat, Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, Sacramento, 


Calif. 
orp S. Steinmetz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 
_R. Trasus, School of Education, Pennsylvania — College, State College, Pa. 
arGueERITE W. ZapoLeon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 
kansas 1943 
Pres., Doyle K. Burke, High School, Monticello 
Sec., George W. Patchell, High School, Wilson 
lifornia 
§ Northern Pres., Otto I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 12 
: Sec., Myra Green, 1362-30 Avenue, San Farncisco 22 
§ Southern 1922 Pres., Mildred Foreman, Bureau of Occupations, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 
i Sec., Harry Smallenburg, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Pres., F. F. Hicks, Career Planning, 224 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 
Ses., P. R. Douglas, Malvern Collegiate Inst., Toronto 


Pres., Russell Britton, 1776 Holly St., Denver 
Sec., Olive Smith, Community Chest Bldg., 314-14th St., Denver 9 


Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 

Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
C. 1922 

Pres., Max F. Baer, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington 

Sec., Elizabeth Walton, Jefferson Jr. High School, Washington 
Yational Capital 1940 
Pres., Muriel M. Alexander, 1607 S. Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec. Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


rida 
outh 1941 Pres., Albert R. Klemer, 40 N.E. Third Ave., Miami 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 
orgia 
tlanta 1936 Pres., Mary L. Huey, Board of Education, City Hall, Atlanta 3 
Sec., Edith O. Wright, Atlanta Opportunity School, Atlanta 
waii 
onolulu 1937 Pres., 
a Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
nois 
hicago 1920 Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., M. Ruth Wickham, Supervisor of Training, First National Bank, Chicago 
iana 
ntral 1942 Pres., Douglas Brown, Columbus 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Howe High School, Indianapolis 
Jorthern 1940 Pres., 


Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


a 1928 
b Pres., Leonard Calvert, 1001 Harrison Street, Davenport 


See., John B. McClelland, Voc. Ed. Dept., lowa State College, Ames 
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Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Kansas City 1945 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Biaghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 


New York City 1920 


Otsego-Delaware 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Harley Stamm, Wellington 
Sec., 8. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Pres., James Cawwood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 


Pres., E. E. Puls, Div. Applied Science, Southeastern La. Coll., Hammond 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., George W. Brewer, High School, Milo 
Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland Street Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Pres., Paul Stevens, Baltimore City College, Baltimore 


Sec., Nina M. Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Baltimoy, 


Pres., William E. Jones, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 
Sec., Marione Croxton, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
Sec., Evelyn Banning, 23 Summer St., Andover 

Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Pres., Arthur Diekoff, 241 Kenwood Court, Grosse Point 30 

Sec., Martha E. Quick, 14811 Stahelin Ave., Detroit 10 

Pres., Clarence E. Hinchey, East Lansing High School, East Lansing 
Sec., Harold B. Pepinsky, Michigan State College, East Lansing 


Pres., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 
Sec., Vance Jewson, 3808 Fortieth Ave. S., Minneapolis 


Pres., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas 
Sec., Hollis Dahler, 1840 East 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Pres., James MacKay, Beaumont H.S., St. Louis 

Sec., Leo Stephens, Urban League, 3017 Delmar Ave., St. Louis 3 


Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 
See., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Inser., Helena 


Pres., Bernard R. Gyger, 3902 Davenport Street, Omaha 
Sec., Ruth C. Wiles, Com. Welfare Council, World Herald Bldg., Omaha 


Pres., Charles W. Hamilton, Div. Educa. For Vet., State Dept. of Educ., Trenton 
Sec., William H. Atkins, 227 Edgewood Road, Linden 


Pres., George Tate, 40 Lincoln Ave., Binghamton 

Sec., Mrs. Louise Walker, 471 Vestal Rd., Binghamton 

Pres., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Sec., Anne Picupescick, High School, Hudson 

Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Dir. of Guidance & Research, Board of Education, Oswego 
Sec., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 

Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

Pres., Marvin Gibson, High School, New Hartford 

Sec., Mary Kaut, High School, Chadwicks 

Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 MacDougal St. 

See., Alice Gustav, Washington Sq. College, N. Y. University 
Pres., Gilbert Banker, Prin., Central School, Hancock 

Sec., Herbert Chamberlain, State Veterans Counselor, Delhi 
Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 

Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 
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Pres., James McKee, 601 West 115th Street, N.Y.C. 

Sec., Phoebe Goff, Apt. 55, 63 Hamilton Terrace, N.Y.C. 

Pres., Elizabeth Brown, Rye High School, Rye 

Sec., Sarah Palm, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., J. Minor Gwynn, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Sec., Roy N. Anderson, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 1 

Pres., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Sec., Evelyn Lempereur, Room 405, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2 
Pres., Franklin R. Bemisderfer, Fairmount Jr. High School, Cleveland 

Sec., Mary H. Kerr, Garfield Heights High School, Garfield Heights, Ohio 

Pres., Brent Baxter, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 6 

Sec., Florence H. Wells, 3539 Rushland Street, Toledo 6 

Pres., W. H. Kurtz, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Albany 

Sec., Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor, O.1.G.S., State Board of Education, Salem 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 

Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Terence Reagen, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., M. L. Yinger, William Penn Sr. High School, York 

Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Pres., Walter Benton Jones, Eisenlohr Hall Annex, 3810 Walnut St., Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Sec., Helen C. Markell, Counselor, Girls High School, 17th & Spring Garden Sts. 

Pres., Mary O'L. Elliott, Irwin Ave. Girls Vocational H. S., Pittsburgh 

Sec., Lee E. Corter, High School, Springdale 


Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
Sec., Manuela Caloca, Central High School, San Juan 


Pres., Mary V. Bennett, 29 Huxley Ave., Providence 8 
Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 

Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., J. E. Binns, Jr., Hume-Fogg Technical School, 700 Broadway, Nashville 3 
Sec., Elsie White, 2504 Westw Ave., Nashville 5 


Pres., Harold Miller, B'nai B'rith, 4701 Carolyn St., Houston 
Sec., Charlotte Levy, B'nai B'rith, 4701 Carolyn St., Houston 


Pres., Wallace E. Green, Burlington 
Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., John F. Showalter, Richmond rv! Schools, Richmond 
See., ide D. Lewis, High School, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

See., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Verne Thompson, U.S.E.S., Seattle 
Sec., Helen Collison, YWCA, Seattle 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., 
Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., Josephine Hintgen, Board of Public Education, Lacrosse 

See., Harry G. Comertord, Veterans Adminst., Wood 

Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 370 W. Virginia Street Milwaukee 
See., Meta Oltman, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1016 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 


Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 
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Divisions 
Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: GARRETT 
Nyweipe, Box New City, N. Y.; Gertrrupe 
Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, 
N. J., Gwendolen Schneidler, Veterans Administra- 
tion, 17th & H St. N.W., Washington, D. C. Division 
Chatrman: 
Placement and Follow-up: Eprrn Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Professional Training 
Preparation: Lzona C. Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Certipcation: Axtaur J. Jonss, School of Education, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Administration and Supervision: 
Occupational Research: Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Standing Committees 


Executive: C. Gusert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Finance: Raven B. Kenney, State Teachers College, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Nominations and Elections: Lester J. Scavorrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: M. R. Trasug, 
School of Education, State College, Pa.; Gertrupg 
Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J.; 
C. Gitsert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Marcusrirs W. Zapo- 
Leon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Public Relations 

Publicity: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1746 M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Radio: Micprep S. Psrcy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Program Committee: Warren K. Layton, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

Convention Program: Many P. Corre, Board of Educ., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Local Arrangements. Paut M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Regional Conferences: 
in Branch Programs: Ropert H. 
niversity of Indiana, Bloomington 
Membership Committee 
Branch: 
Professional: C. L. Saantie, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 
Publications Committee 
Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia Univ., New York City 
Circulation: 


Special Committees 
Ethical Practices: Harris, 2 Landing St., Glen 
Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


Legislation: Haren E. Samunt, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Rehabilitation: M. R. Trasur, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1946-1947 


CHECK YOUR CALENDAR! 


Your N.V.G.A. Convention 
The first since 1942 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
April 6-10, 1947 


Plan now to attend 


Watch OCCUPATIONS 


for 


pre-convention news 


CAREERS IN RETAIL 
BUSINESS OWNERSHIP 


By ROBERT SHOSTECK 


Describes 35 Most Important Retail Fields. 


All Facts for Counseling. 


Veterans Adm., Marine Corps, Navy Dep't, 
Dep't. Commerce Bought 1,800 Copies. 


War Dep't. Ordered Over Half Million 
Chapter Reprints. 


347 Pages; Paper $2; Cloth $3 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 
B’NAI B’RITH 


1746 M. St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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